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NOTES 


THERE is One paramount duty that every Briton, and 
especially every journalist and every politician in and out 
of office, owes to his country at this critical time. It is to 
keep a civil tongue in a cool head. England’s foot has 
been put down at Fashoda, and it will not be lifted. There 
is no need then to use big swelling words to bring our 
own side up to the mark. We are confident in our rights, 
determined at all hazards to maintain them, and convinced 
of our power to maintain them. Surely that should sufiice 
without the use, towards an honourable and most sus- 
ceptible neighbour in a difficulty, of language better befitting 
acoward and a bully. It is the earnest desire of Lord 
Salisbury to find a way out of present peril which, while 
meeting on the one hand what appear to us to be legitimate 
French aspirations in Africa, will also secure indispensable 
British claims ; and he has a right to expect that we who 
can only guess at his difficulties and the difficulties of 
France shall not by loose and provocative talk make the 
task an impossible one. 


Tue day of the younger men in politics has surely 
come, and it would now need no great effort to forecast a 
part at least of the personnel of the Cabinets of the close 
of the next decade. To-day it is our duty to record the 
appointment of Mr. George Wyndham to the post of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War. To-morrow it 
may be the turn of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Legh, Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Ellis Griffith, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Mr. Tom Ellis, or Mr. Horace Plunket to 


take a step higher and enter the inner circle of the political 
elect. Once again Youth is coming to its own in British 
politics. 


Tue German Emperor did not kiss the Sultan effusively 
on both cheeks, as his habit is in visiting other crowned 
heads. He merely shook hands. The Empress, however, 
took the arm of the Commander of the Faithful—who, 
by the way, always manages to make a good impression on 
lady visitors. As he is emptying the Exchequer over the 
reception of his Imperial guests, the little attention was, 
no doubt, the least he could expect. But the spectacle of 
the wife of the sovereign of the second greatest Protestant 
country in Europe on the arm of ‘‘ Abdul the Damned” 
is not, to say the least, pleasant. In fact, the average 
man must be either savage or cynical over what is happen- 
ing at Constantinople. 


THE cynical attitude certainly enables one to see the 
amusing side of this Imperial visit to the near East. 
It is paid, of course, like many another in humbler life, 
because both parties want something. The German 
Emperor desires ‘‘ concessions.” The Sultan seeks 
backing with the Powers, even at the last moment, about 
Crete. Abdul Hamid is one of the cleverest diplomatists 
on earth, but the Emperor William will come the better 
out of the bargaining. His German Majesty is in a strong 
position—he has really nothing to give. His Ottoman 
Majesty has, and the giving of several things that could 
be mentioned would hardly cost him a night’s sleep. What 
we should like to see is the Russian Ambassador’s report 
to Count Mouravieff on the visit when it is over. 
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EncLann’s “‘No” jat EKashoda has this aveek ; been 
made most emphatic. Mr. Asquith has dotted the ‘‘i’s” 
and crossed the “t’s” of Lord Rosebery. Leading 
Independent divines have delivered themselves of senti- 
ments which should prove the ardent patriotism of these 
religious descendants of Cromwell. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has declared in his downright way that “‘ our rights 
are not going to be frittered away by negotiations.” 
Finally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (of ‘‘We 
will not be worried out of Egypt” fame) has gravely 
announced that ‘‘this country has put its foot down.” 
‘‘If our neighbours persist in being unfriendly, while 
we have nothing but the friendliest feelings towards 
them, so be it”; he says ‘‘ There are greater evils 
than war.” There is no mistaking this language. 
Sir Michael clearly feels—as most of us do—that, unless the 
most decided stand is taken in this matter of Fashoda— 
where our rights are of the clearest—we can never expect 
in the future to receive fair treatment from France where 
her interests and those of Great Britain happen to be in 
conflict ; that, in fact, her Ministers—under one excuse and 
another—have tried it on successfully so often that they 
will continue trying it on to the end of the chapter. 


Wuite, however, Sir Michael is obviously prepared for 
the worst, he does not—even at the eleventh hour—shut 
out the hope of France showing herself ready to come to a 
sensible arrangement, worthy of two great neighbour- 
ing Powers. The Chancellor’s declaration in regard to 
Egypt—he ‘‘ would like to appeal to an impartial tribunal 
if one could be found ”"—seems to suggest that the Cabinet 
is ready to oblige by opening that big question if only the 
Quai d'Orsay would exhibit some sign of good faith and 
goodwill. ‘‘ Could we not deal with each other on friendly 
terms, we in the East, she in the West ?” is also interest- 
ing, as apparently reviving the idea which many students 
of Africa have long entertained, that the interests of both 
France and Great Britain, and of peace and civilisation, 
would be best consulted if we could but bring about a 
big deal with France, which would now form a natural 
sequel to our deal with Germany. 


“* Si vis pacem, para bellum” has been the motto the 
country has been acting upon during the week. This is 
the answer to those who charge us with hypocrisy because 
we welcome the Tsar’s Rescript in one breath and an- 
nounce in the next a determination not to budge from 
Fashoda. The impression of the Emperor’s sincerity 
reflected in Mr. Courtney’s speech is gaining ground, and 
there is a genuine desire that something may be done. 
We have the best authority for saying that it is quite true 
that the Rescript is due entirely to the young Tsar’s 
personal initiative. Let us hope that the excellent advice 
which his Chancellor is giving in France may have good 
results, and that a satisfactory response may yet be made 
by Europe to the Peterhof appeal. Hitherto, unfortu- 
nately, it has been the fate of this country to reject the 
proposals of the Tsars and afterwards to regret it. Most 
of us are sorry enough now that the great Nicholas’s 
overtures in regard to the destinies of Constantinople and 
Egypt were not more heartily received by the Ministry of 
the time. 


BEcAUSsE there can be no smoke without fire, one is 
compelled to believe that there must be foundation of some 
kind, however slight, for these Paris rumours of * plot” 
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What is going to happen no man can 
tell ; but France certainly seem$ to be at a crisis in her 
fortunes. The officers of the Army are exasperated—we 
do not speak of the rank and file, for no one really knows 
about them. President Faure is under suspicion of bein 

proud, stubborn, and stupid—we are only repeating the 
words of Frenchmen in private conversation. Orleanists 
and Bonapartists both have apparently got it into their 
heads that there may be just a chance for a Pretender, 
Finally, the Dreyfus business is at an exceedingly 
critical stage, every one is suspicious of his neighbour, an 
honest Ministry is in danger of being overthrown, and the 
country is face to face with a dispute with Great Britain 
in which, as the blunt-spoken Sir Michael said on Wed- 
nesday, we cannot afford to budge an inch. 


LowERING though the political sky is, we cannot 
believe, on the present evidence, that our neighbours will 
failto weather the storm. Although Continental troops obey 
orders in a wonderful way, it is at least doubtful whether 
the average French private is inclined to lend a hand in 
overturning the Republic. As to the feeling of the popu- 
lation at large, in spite uf misgovernment, corruption, and 
play-acting Parliamentarianism, it is by no means proved 
that France, as a whole, is prepared to replace the 
Republic by any other form of government. Threatened 
institutions live long. After all, the Republic has lasted 
more than a quarter of a century. 


With regard to possible Pretenders, one cannot 
think much of the chances of an Orleans. And what does 
the country know or care about either of the Napoleons ? 
If President Faure is what his harsher critics call him, no 
doubt he has the power of bringing about an awkward 
situation. But we confess ourselves optimist, The un- 
expected usually happens across the Channel, and by the 
New Year all the present megrims may have disappeared, 
France is pledged to the great Exhibition of 1900, and it 
is not like her to do anything calculated to interfere with 
the preparations now being made for it at home and 
abroad. We build somewhat on the visit of Count 
Mouravieff. The Russian Chancellor is hardly likely to 
advise other than caution over the Fashoda business; 
and with that cleared out of the way the outlook in Paris 
would greatly improve. Unfortunately, the Chamber re- 
assembles on Tuesday. 


WE congratulate Lord Salisbury—would we could do 
so more often!—on the appointment of the thoroughly 
experienced Captain Sykes toa British Consulate which 
he will have the honour of opening in Seistan. The move 
seems to suggest that one section at least of the dominions 
of the Shah is engaging the attention of the Foreign 
Office. If Lord Curzon would only leave his author's 
copy of his book on Persia behind him in Whitehall, the 
Foreign Office might sometimes, perhaps, take a useful 
look at the general map. 1 profos, when 7s something 
going to be said officially about the possibility of having 
a British railway through Arabia and Persia to India? 
There is plenty of talk of German and Russian projects. 
What the public which takes an interest in foreign affairs 
would like to know is whether an all-British scheme !5 
‘within the range of practical politics.” 


Tue Spanish troops are getting out of Cuba much 
more quickly than the Turkish soldiery out of Crete. Six 
thousand have already left. In Porto Rico things have 
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gone forward even more smartly. But equal progress is 
not made with the Paris negotiations. The Queen 
Regent’s Commissioners are playing that game of ‘* To- 
morrow” in which the Sultan is the Spaniards’ only rival. 
They may outrun Cousin Jonathan’s patience. The Spanish 
suggestion of arbitration as to the Cuban debt is a par- 
ticularly bad joke. Nevertheless, if the United States 
decided to accept the Gaulois suggestion—refuse to take 
charge of the island debt, but guarantee local debts con- 
tracted exclusively in the interests of Cuba—many people 
would consider that the equity of the case had been fairly 
well met. The rather sensational accounts of a sea conflict 
at Manila between Admiral Dewey and the Filipinos must 
be taken for what they are worth—which is probably that 
the American commanders do not mean to stand any 
nonsense from the natives, and, in the famous phrase, 
‘do not hesitate to shoot” on occasion. 


TuerE was a large air of unanimity—sufficient indeed 
to have made Goethe retract his famous ‘‘ und leider auch 
Theologie”—about Tuesday’s proceedings at Manchester 
College, Oxford, when Mr. Hope-Pinker’s statue of 
Dr. Martineau was unveiled before a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering. The speeches were eloquent of a 
nation’s appreciation of the great gifts and generous ideals 
of the venerable Doctor. Members of both Churches, the 
Established and the Free, laid, paradoxically it may seem 
to some of us, special stress on the broad humanity and 
utter absence of sectarianism which characterise the 
writings of Dr. Martineau. Manchester College, now 
an integral part of Oxford University, may well feel 
proud of this most distinguished of her alumni. Dr. 
Martineau, at a time when the great national Universities 
were closed against Dissenters, was obliged to betake 
himself to a small and obscure Nonconformist academy. 
The years that have intervened have but strengthened his 
loyalty to an institution whose progress is in many ways 
similar to his own. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury’s Charge has greatly 
fluttered the ecclesiastical dovecotes. It does not entirely 
please either the Record or the Church Times; but there 
can be no doubt that the party represented by the former 
is the harder hit, while the uncompromising irreconcil- 
ables of the same school, like Archdeacon Taylor and 
SirC. R. Lighton, are simply furious. The Archbishop 
made use of the term ‘‘ Consubstantiation ” as describing 
Luther’s sacramental theory. Neither his Grace nor his 
critics would seem to be aware that this word was just a 
nickname applied to the Lutheran idea by the Calvinists. 
In the matter of ceremonial the Archbishop took a some- 
what rigid line. Diversity of opinion, he said, is only 
possible where there is unity of ceremonial; and the only 
exceptions to this unity are such as are permitted by the 
“lawful authority” of the Bishop, vested in him by that 
passage in the preface to the Prayer Book already cited in 
these columns. 


For our Own part, we question whether so stringent a 
uniformity can be shown to be the rule of the English 
Church. The Prayer Book clearly contemplates a different 
type of worship in quires and places where they sing— 
“€ probably cathedrals, collegiate churches, and the like 
—from that of ordinary parish churches. Moreover, the 
retention of the Ornaments Rubric since 1559, coupled 
with the fact that only the surplice and square cap were 
enforced on the Puritan Nonconformists by the Bishops, 
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seems to tell strongly in favour of a maximum and a 
minimum standard of Ritual. Neither of these points 
harmonises very well with the Archbishop's theory of ‘‘ one 
use only,” tempered by episcopal discretion. 


On Monday the Law Courts reopen after the too 
long recess. The usual service has been announced 
at Westminster Abbey, the rvofa of the Queen’s Bench 
Judges has been settled, and barristers and clerks 
are gathering gradually in the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn. The vacation has brought about no change in 
the Zersonnel of the Judges—some of whom age seems 
powerless to wither or custom to stale. The lists 
are about as heavy as they usually are after a vacation, 
and the deadlock in the Queen’s Bench may very likely 
lead to some practical steps in the direction of another 
Court and another Judge—indeed, Mr. Justice Grantham 
has already complained of lack of room. The Chancery 
Judges seem more capable of keeping pace with their 
work—with Mr. Justice Romer in the front both for speed 
and accuracy. Wright, J., resumes his position as 
Judge of company work, and has proved himself a very 
worthy successor of Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. 


Str Witrrip Lawson has this week cheered the hearts 
of the United Kingdom Alliance with two solid columns of 
‘‘gay wisdom.” True, as he said, that the Alliance has 
been at work for forty years and has done little or nothing, 
But—here comes his reply—‘‘ How long has the other side 
been at it? And our gaols, our workhouses, our asylums 
trumpet-tongued, tell us what a mess the publicans have 
made of it.” Now no one knows better than Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson that two blacks do not make a white, and it 
is a poor thing to console ourselves for one failure by 
recounting another. With much that was said at the 
Alliance meetings by Sir Wilfrid himself, by Dr. Clif- 
ford, Mr. Whittaker, M.P., and other earnest temperance 
reformers we cordially agree. Excessive alcoholism is 
at once a curse and a disgrace to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland : “a publican-ridden nation is,” as Mr. Chamber- 
lain once said, “very much to be despised,” just as ‘‘a 
priest-ridden nation is very much to be pitied.” This is 
common ground with most earnest people ; but the vital 
question which Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends do not 
face is, can we expect an extreme measure like total pro- 
hibition in any form, with its world-wide record of 
failures, to meet and conquer this evil ? Does not experience 
suggest that it will only intensify it? And that being so, 
is it not the wiser part to turn from a proved failure toa 
possible success—in a word, to such methods as the 
radical reform of our licensing system, the reform of the 
licensing bench, the reform of the publican, and the 
general levelling-up of the public-house ; and, above all, 
the subordination to the public weal of the monopolist 
brewer ? 


‘‘ Within a quarter of a mile of my chapel,” said the 
Rev. Dr. Leach of Manchester, at the Alliance meeting, 
‘‘there are 400 liquor shops.” So much the more disgrace 
to that district and to that chapel of which Dr. Leach is 
the pastor. Why do they not bestir themselves—every 
man, woman, and child among them—and so arouse 
public opinion that the local magistrates will be compelled 
to do their duty, under the existing law, and reduce :o 
hideous an excess ? Let them, too, make the public-houses 
that really meet the needs of the population decent and 
respectable places of refreshment. In a united effort of 


this kind the temperance reformers of the district 
must succeed; but no, they prefer to leave the 
possible and strain after the impossible—the closing 
of the whole 400 houses. The Alliance, we see, con- 
gratulated the people of Canada upon their Prohibition 
‘majority. They did not apparently read the telegrams of 
fast Saturday announcing as a result of the final count a 
20,000 federal majority against Prohibition. They said 
nothing of the fact that in the one Canadian Province 
which stands for all that is best in local government—the 
Province of Ontario—the Prohibition majority fell from 
72,000 in 1894 to 18,000 in 1898. Nor did they relate the 
personal testimony of that veteran Canadian statesman, 
Sir Charles Tupper, that the only real attempt at Pro- 
“hibition in a self-governing Canadian province—the 
attempt in New Brunswick—‘“‘ resulted not in the destruc- 
tion of the liquor traffic, but in free-trade in drink with all 
egal restrictions removed.” 


PROBABLY the wreck of the Mohegan, on the Cornish 
‘coast, will never be explained. Since the emigrant ship 
John was driven on the Manacles by her drunken crew, 
over forty years ago, almost every winter these barren, 
half-submerged rocks have claimed their toll of human 
lives, although they be ten or fifteen miles out of the 
regular course of ocean traffic. One significant fact is 
“that many mariners have left it on record that they have 
mistaken the Lizard Light for that at Land’s End. These 
are quite sufficient grounds to justify the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House and the Board of Trade authorities going 
to some trouble to ascertain what leads steamers, one after 
another, to leave their right course in this mysterious 
way to become stranded on these rock ledges of the 
Cornish coast. 


Tue British blue-jacket has an excellent reputation as a 
hhandy man. But he is run close by Tommy Atkins. As 
an amateur fireman the latter is constantly requisitioned ; 
the other day he was fighting the bubonic plague in Hong 
Kong ; in the beginning of this week he was acting as 

‘hangman at Candia. The seven Cretan Moslems con- 
victed of murdering men of the Highland Light Infantry 
were executed by our troops on Tuesday morning. The 
scene at the gallows was an intensely dramatic one. The 
sullen crowd, kept back perforce by the Turkish Gen- 
darmerie, the professional wailing-women shrieking their 
loudest, the fatal trapdoor falling on the last note of the 
bugle call of ‘* Lights out,” and the bodies of the male- 
factors strung up “‘ on the highest bastion” in the sight of 
all the populace until nightfall—the Mahommedans of 
Candia have been taught the kind of lesson which they 
understand. One thing is certain, however. We shall 
have to suffer for our act of justide. The accounts of the 
hanging of these Moslems, inconceivably distorted, will be 
circulating in the coffee-houses of the East for months to 
come. But that we must risk. 


MEANWHILE, we are slowly convincing Mahommedan 
Crete of our impartiality. On the very day of the 


execution a company of Christian insurgents, caught cut- 
ting down olive trees, was sternly marched through the 
streets to the harbour for punishment by Rear-Admiral 
Noel. But there are other folk in the island, the Russians 
to wit, who have also regarded us with suspicion. It is 
satisfactory to be able to report that Lord Salisbury has 
convinced them that we do not want Suda Bay. In fact, 
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the Powers concerned in the settlement of the island's 
affairs now so completely understand one another, that 
many Turkish troops are already on their way home, 


REVIEWING makes strange bedfellows. Side by side 
in the current number of the Quarterly is treated the 
handiwork of such divergent dreamers as the late Edward 
Burne-Jones and the living exponents of the “ religious 
novel”—Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. ‘‘ Religion is a 
reasonable service, not hysteria, not claptrap,” observes 
the despairing reviewer of the baleful twain. ‘‘ Must we 
conclude,” he asks, ‘‘ that Mr. Hall Caine, as well as Miss 
Corelli, has, under pretence of showing us the orthodox 
creed in action, flooded the market with samples of un- 
scientific and degenerate mysticism?” And then, in con. 
clusion, we read:—‘‘ Their religion is not Christianity, 
but its caricature, and their apologetics are as wanting 
in balance as they are fertile in sickly and sensuous 
dreams.” We, for our part, are sorry that the Quarterly 
Reviewer has not written for a larger audience—say, that 
of the Windsor or some other popular magazine. 


It is with something closely approaching to emancipa- 
tion that we turn the page, and are reassured by the name 
‘Edward Burne-Jones” at the head of its successor. One 
question strangely empty of answer arises as we look 
through the years that this name covers. The literature 
of those years produced giants of equal girth—say a 
Swinburne, a Meredith. It is strange to note the dif- 
ference in the rewards of the two arts. Millais leaves 
4,100,000 behind him; Leighton, £50,000 ; Burne-Jones, 
Watts, all are men whose art makes them rich enough to 
support the weight of a baronetcy. With the single ex- 
ception of Tennyson, their literary counterparts were, and 
stillare, poor men by comparison. That the accident of 
a medium, of a different vehicle for expressing pretty much 
the same gift, should make so large a difference in material 
prosperity seems illogical, to say the least. 


M. DELCASSE AND FASHODA 


Paris, October 20. 

Some three years ago, at one of the numerous changes of 
Ministry in this country, I mounted the five é¢ages of the 
Place de la Madeleine to ask the tenant of the sky parlour 
what he thought of the new arrivals. The tenant of the 
historic abode, now left vacant, was Jules Simon, since 
gathered to his fathers. The aged philosophic statesman, 
after a few courteous words of welcome, leaned back in 
his chair, half closed his partially blind eyes, and gasped 
out in his husky tremulous voice: ‘‘Ce sont de jeunes 
gens que je ne connais guére.” , 

They were young fellows of whom the doctrinaire, the 
so-called renegade Republican, knew nothing, or next to 
nothing. Had it come to this? a Delcassé in place of @ 
Decazes, or even of a Gramont! ‘But you cannot ex- 
pect me to interest myself in a Delcassé,” the ashen lips 
murmured. In the eyes of Jules Simon, Félix Faure was 
little better than a young fellow raised to his high post by 
a freak of what a great poet has called by an improper 
name. Still, one should try to be a little younger than 
that. M. Delcassé may be a parvenu ; but he has arrived, 
although he may not have come to stay. He showed at 
an early period of his public career an insight into coming 
questions which implies a certain amount of prescience. 
The present Foreign Minister realised this truth—that if 
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France was to have colonies she must have colonial men. 
It was said of old that a Frenchman was a decorated 
gentleman who did not know geography. The present 
generation of Frenchmen is doing its best to wipe out this 
reproach. They may be as fond as ever of decorations, 
but they know a little more geography. 

It is, perhaps, an error still too sedulously cultivated 
that colonies exist for the benefit of the bureaux which 
administer them. But this misconception will disappear 
or be modified in course of time. After all, these colonies 
would never have been created had it not been for the 
bureaux which worked or ran them, as the modern phrase 
puts it. In this colonial domain the maxim of too much 
zeal was hardly applicable in its initial stages. It was 
necessary to create a movement as well as markets; 
and this could not be done without pushfulness. 

There was the danger of coming into collision with 
their neighbours ; but there are certain risks which must 
be run, even in crossing the streets. Probably this was 
in M. Delcassé’s mind when he contributed to send out the 
Marchand expedition, in conjunction with Commandant 
Liotard. He may have had certain deep, dark designs to 
put a spoke in the wheel of Dame Britannia’s invading 
car, but I doubt it. Itis not generally believed that any 
contemporary French statesman has designs of such a far- 
reaching kind. They are content to live from day to day, 
and—in the words of one of their own people—“‘ just 
muddle” on. I once asked a busy Bourse man what the 
inmates of that Temple of Mammon thought of the new 
Chief of the State. The man of markets looked at me, 
and said, ‘‘ One dressed-up dog will do as well as an- 
other!” This is not flattering for the self-love of persons 
in high places, and it does not commend itself to hero- 
worshippers. But it is probably not far from the truth ; 
and the remark is perhaps more applicable to Foreign 
Secretaries than to Chiefs of the State, even in a country 
where the Chief of the State is declared by the Constitution 
to be irresponsible. 

So that it does not appear worth while to inquire 
whether the French Foreign Minister has any particular 
fitness for the post. ‘‘Can you play the French horn?” 
asked an impresario of an applicant for a place in his 
orchestra. ‘I guess I'll try!” was the ready answer of 
the Yankee musician. Here all of us are ready to play 
the French horn at a moment’s notice. The result may 
not be always very harmonious or successful—but what of 
that? In the present instance it is sufficient to know that 
the key-note will be kept, whoever is the conductor. 
This must be construed as the maintenance of French 


. policy as it is understood and practised by the Quai 


d'Orsay, not as it is laid down in Downing Street. 
When M. Delcassé let fall the somewhat humiliating 
avowal, ‘‘You must not ask of me the impossible,” he 
only spoke in the name of the nation. A more ready and 
experienced diplomatist would have found a less com- 
promising phrase, which has provoked the savage scorn 
of the Cassagnacs, and the caustic coarseness of the 
Rocheforts. Whether the present occupant of the seat of 
Hanotaux, Ribot, Challemel-Lacour, Waddington, St. 
Hilaire, and other more or less distinguished statesmen, 
will rise to the occasion and make his mark as a nego- 
tiator must be left for time to disclose, and the Yellow- 
book to discover. 

The great thing is to arrive at a solution, whether by 
means of little papers prepared beforehand and handed to 
the negotiator of the adverse party—a procedure dear to 
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the late man in possession, M. Hanotaux—or by the aid 
of skilful pauses to arrange a retreat, as preferred by. 


his successor. If you look at the portraits of the actors- 


in this life drama there should not be much difficulty in 
imagining how this will work out. The dénouement will 
be pacific ; of that there can be little doubt. Neither the 
time nor the man has come for anything more heroic than 
a representation on the transpontine stage. 

But during the process a considerable amount of irri- 
tation will be produced. Most of this is due to misappre+ 
hension of the terms of the question, and to opposing 
points of view which are irreconcilable. Fashoda in itself 
is nothing. The issue at stake is the due proportion of 
English and French influence in Egypt and over the course 
of the Nile. This mode of viewing and treating the ques- 
tion may be deemed illogical on your side of the Channel ; 
but this is attributed to the insular defective imagination. 
In the meantime neither M. Delcassé nor any other. 
Minister will sound the war tocsin; for the sufficient 
reason that war, whether successful or the reverse, would 
be their death-knell and that of the Republic. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S RETURN 


WE have only that general interest in the Liberal leader- 


ship which must ever attend the fortunes of a great 


historic party ; but it is rather surprising that Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at Epsom last week has not been made 
more prominently an excuse for discussing the probabilities 
of his return to the place he left in the autumn of 1806. 


It becomes clearer every day that the next general election. 


will be fought, on the Liberal side at all events, largely on 
questions of foreign policy, and no Liberal can be blind to 
the fact that such a fight must be more hopeful, from his 
point of view, if fought with Lord Rosebery at the head 


than under any other possible chief. Lord Rosebery’s- 


retirement spared him a long interregnum of difficulty in 
the face of perplexing questions of foreign policy where 
he would have had to take a side, or, worse still, be neutral ;. 


but it lost him somewhat of that regard and confidence which. 


Englishmen never fail to render to pluck and endurance. 
His speech of last week will remind politicians of the 
difference between his outlook and that of those who argue 
questions of foreign policy in the spirit and tone of the 
Chancery Bar, and it suggests how much his party has 


lost in unity, in breadth, and even in courage from his= 


effacement. Surveying him in his somewhat imperfect 


relations to home affairs, and his leading colleagues in- 


their equally imperfect grasp of foreign affairs, one would 
seem warranted in concluding that there must be some 
such division in statesmanship as there is in classics and 
mathematics. The statesman who is equally at home on 
the broad field of the world and in the narrower avenues 
of Parish Councils and Factory Acts is as rare as the 
double firsts in academic experience. 

When, previous to the General Election of 1895, Lord 
Rosebery had been removed from the Foreign Office to the 
Premiership, a loyal Liberal remarked to a member of the 
Cabinet that his lordship would have been of more 


service to his party in the place he had left than he would: 


be as Prime Minister, that member answered to the effect 
that the party value of the move would be seen at the polls. 
But the value of Lord Rosebery at the polling-booth hac 


_been discounted before the time came by divisions among 


his colleagues, and their refusal to follow him on the sub- 
ject of the House of Lords, and by each of them running: 
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his own question. Mr. Morley, who, in the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone, had been instrumental in making Lord 
Rosebery Premier, had deserted him. Sir William Har- 
court had ‘‘never loved him well,” and naturally; Mr. 
Morley had lost the love he had. Mr. Asquith, judging 
by the blessing which Lord Rosebery gave him at the 
farewell meeting in Edinburgh, appears to have been able 
to sail with even keel between the rival factions. 

It cannot be said that Lord Rosebery’s retirement has 
helped any of the other claimants. Sir William Harcourt 
has spent an arduous time in a thankless leadership of the 
Opposition. He was ‘ever a fighter,” but there are those 
among his followers who declare that even that virtue 
he has lost. It is, probably, to his credit, and it 
is in any case a fact. Mr. Morley has gone back in the 
House of Commons, and he has not gone forward in the 
country. He absented himself during the discussion of so 
vital a question to him as the Irish Local Government 
Act. This may be to his credit as well, for it were poor 
work fighting the enemy in front without support from the 
rear—the rear meaning the Irish members. Mr. Asquith 
is in Scotland coquetting with State Socialism and speak- 
ing the words of Foreign policy without the spirit of 
Empire. It was left for Lord Rosebery to say the one 
effective word on Foreign policy which has been said from 
his party since he left the leadership, with the single 
exception of the speeches of Sir Edward Grey, and these 
he had inspired. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the Liberals who 
grasp the situation of their party are watching for some 
cataclysm which shall put an end to a complication which 
has for them a bad present and no future at all. In Scot- 
land particularly, where Liberalism has gone back during 
the past ten or a dozen years from being in a majority of 
over fifty to a majority of less than ten, Lord Rosebery’s 
return would be eagerly welcomed. A single effective 
utterance at a critical moment is not sufficient cause for a 
revolution, but it suggests what is already desirable and 
will soon become essential. How it is to be brought 
about is the difficulty in which Lord Rosebery placed his 
party when he ran away from it a couple of years ago. 


HAROLD FREDERIC 
By a FRIEND 
Tue death on Wednesday last of Harold Frederic is a 
loss to literature. This loss is made pathetic by the fact 
that, after years of hard work, it was only quite recently 
that he had really gained wide recognition. It was not 
till the publication of his “ Illumination ” that he became 
a name to the vast majority of novel-readers. The past had 
had its trials and disappointments, the present seemed 
certain and assured, the future gave promise of a high 
and distinguished place in letters. I write as his friend, 
not as a critic. Among his friends the main feeling 
to-day is one of a great and personal sorrow; a true 
comrade gone—a generous, tender-hearted friend (to 
whom the word ‘‘friendship” meant much), no longer 
with us. I am not competent to speak of his literary 
qualities, of the place he will ultimately fill as a novelist— 
let those say who have not only read but re-read his 
books. But this is certain, that he was painstaking, 
methodical, and strong. He never spared himself in 
realising the best that was in him. His “copy” was 
typical of his mind; a beautiful regular handwriting— 
with signs of his knowledge of how to help the printer, 
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gained doubtless in his old newspaper days in Albany— 
certain in touch, balanced and ordered in much the same 
way as his plots and style showed a beautiful sense of 
form and proportion. 

As aman he was forceful, almost compelling—bright and 
dominant in conversation; and in manner had almost an 
affectation of a certain roughness, put on, as it seemed to 
me, to hide the gentleness, almost softness of his heart, 
Not unkindly I heard one of his intimates say, “ He is just 
a baby, pretending to be a bully ’—and, indeed, to those 
who knew him best there was ever something simple and 
childlike in Harold Frederic. 

He had been brought up filled with the war in America 
and all its traditions ; his nearest relatives had fought and 
died, and this directed his earlier work. Doubtless there 
were many trials, much hard work and hard living ; but he 
came through by his qualities from photographer's shop 
to newspaper machine-room; then from sub-editor to 
editor, and, quickly obtaining recognition, came to 
London as correspondent of the Mew York Times. He 
always spoke with special pride of his connection with the 
National Observer, where Mr. Henley encouraged him 
greatly, and first printed the ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ” papers, a 
brilliant series in a brilliant gallery. One of his last 
visits was to his ‘‘old Chief,” as he called him, and 
coming away he said, ‘‘I am frank about it. Poetry— 
I don’t care whether it’s Keats’, Shelley’s, or anybody 
else’s—never touched me, and never will; but Henley’s a 
man, and that means a deal more than a foet.” 

The present writer spent some weeks with Harold 
Frederic in Ireland—where he had a house on a lovely 
bay on the South-west coast. It is not too much to say 
that he was beloved by the peasants—he was never tired 
of the tales of woe, never tired of giving help to all who 
came to ask. He was a keen fisherman and expert photo- 
grapher ; but in Ireland his chief interest was the people— 
the race. He seemed to have an affinity to the native 
character. Across the next peninsula were seven or eight 
ruined castles of the O’Mahonys—he was exact in his 
knowledge of their past history and tradition, much of 
which he used in his book ‘‘ The Return of the O'Mahony,” 
and only this year some seventy or eighty living 
O’Mahonys signed an illuminated testimonial thanking 
him for what he had done to rekindle the ancient pride 
and fame of their race. 

One last glimpse of him which can never be effaced :— 
A hot May afternoon on a wild cliff—‘‘Three Castle 
Head,” with nothing but the Atlantic between us and New 
York—so remote, so far away from town or village that 
the sea-birds scarce heeded our presence. We had talked 
of the war between America and Spain, then in its early 
days, when there had been many and varied rumours of the 
Spanish navy near our shores cutting off some American 
ships. Suddenly the far-away sea-haze lifted, and we saw 
some six or seven battle-ships clear and clean ahead. 
Frederic leapt to the dramatic picture at once, and for 
five minutes talked with such vivid and illuminating 
phrase, that I was spellbound with the certainty he 
inspired, the reality of his idea—that at any moment 4 
puff of smoke would be seen ; and we two would be the 
sole spectators of a great naval battle, perhaps see the 
disembowelled ships breaking up on the wild rocks at our 
feet. 

Frederic often said in his life that he was rich in 
friends. Now we his friends know too well how much 
the poorer we are by his death. 
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NELSON 


[OcroBER 21—1805] 


IsLE that the northern seas acclaim— 

Blue vision’d, ringleted with foam— 
Beyond all beauty’s worth or fame 

In that you were great Nelson’s home, 
The oak trees fall, the nations fail, 

The seas that made your strength may mar, 
But victory answers still the hail 

That smote her ears at Trafalgar ! 


When Europe lay from coast to coast 
To work his will supinely fain, 

*Twas Britain broke Napoleon’s boast 
And made his every victory vain. 

Each triumph shout his soldiers gave 
Woke dismal answer from afar, 

Each wind that blew from Nile’s red wave 
Winged ruin on to Trafalgar. 


Then fell upon those strange allies— 
Shorn priest of Spain and godless Gaul—* 
More fierce than when the riven skies 
Ring clattering to the tempest’s call, 
With rising swell of British cheer, 
And striking flag and falling spar, 
And flaming gun-deck tier on tier, 
The voice of doom at Trafalgar ! 


So sank the fleets of France and Spain, 
Red bannered by the evening sun 

We hope may never rise again 
On need of fight so dearly won: 

But should it rise—Our island might, 
Serene as Eve’s inviolate star, 

Shall throw across the waves that night 
A broader wake than Trafalgar. 


The mind that planned, the dauntless heart, 
The soul that never knew dismay, 
These God took as the chiefest part 
Of England’s debt for that great day. 
They sleep not with the plume that nods, 
They passed not with the funeral car, 
They still live on as when by God’s 
High will they wrought at Trafalgar. 


Lord of the still unstable seas, 
Our iron fleets would hold to-day, 
Grant that our trust be not in these— 
Thine arm alone hath power to stay ! 
Guide still this people, child and man, 
To grasp the nobler part of war ; 
Though valour shone far in the van— 


’Twas Duty won at Trafalgar ! R. C. 
LAND TRANSFER: THE PRESENT 
POSITION 


Ture is nothing blood-curdling about the subject of 
tegistration of English land. The question is one about 
which the man in the street knows little and cares less. 
It is, nevertheless, of pressing importance, and has raised 


* The Santissima Trinidad—Spain's greatest ship—went into fight ‘‘ with 
crosses dangling at her spanker boom ends” and a crowd of priests on board ; 


aga had throned at Paris but ten years before a certain ‘‘ Goddess of 
in,” 
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a temporary interest from the fact that we are upon the 
verge of the practical working to which the theoretical 
schemes of the past thirty years have been tending. At 
the moment of writing the registration of land prevails 
only in Ireland, in Yorkshire, and in Middlesex. In Ireland 
the scheme is of limited application. Under the Act of 
1891, if A leases to B, and B wishes to buy the land from 
A, and for that purpose gains the freehold upon condition 
of giving A a charge on the land for the payment of the 
purchase money in instalments, he has to register it. 
This, however, is the only case of compulsory registration. 
All other registration is voluntary, and, therefore, practi- 
cally non-existent. And, moreover, this is the only com- 
pulsory registration of ¢c¢/e in Ireland. There are other 
registers for recording transactions in land, but these have 
nothing to do with title. The Yorkshire and Middlesex 
registers are subject to the same limitation—they are not 
registers of title. 

The first movements of a universal nature towards 
registration for the purposes of title are those of Lord 
Westbury in 1862 and of Lord Cairns (the Land Transfer 
Act) in 1875. Both were voluntary; both were failures, 
probably for that very reason. The recent Land Transfer 
Act of 1897 places the question upon a new footing. 
Section 20 is the vital point. That section empowers the 
Queen to make an Order in Council, as respects any 
county or part of a county, declaring that on and after a 
day specified, registration of title to land is to be com- 
pulsory on sale. The result is that no one shall acquire, 
after taking the land, a full title to it unless he is 
registered as proprietor or possessor. It may be noted, 
however, that unless the land change hands there appears 
to be no compulsion to register it. The registration is 
necessary only in case of conveyance on sale. 

So far, so good. The next move had to come from an 
Order in Council. On July 18 last such an Order duly 
appeared. It has mapped out the whole of the County of 
London into five divisions. The Act is to operate in these 
five divisions after the lapse of varying periods. The 
Order is tentative ; and the object apparently is that, if the 
operation of the Act is not smooth in the first of the 
divisions to be experimented upon, it may be withdrawn 
with regard to the others. The first division wherein the 
Act will work consists of four parishes—to wit, Hampstead, 
St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. The date named in the Order from which the 
experiment is to begin in these parishes is ‘November 1, 
1898. If the Act works successfully in this division, the 
other divisions will come under it at the respective dates 
named in the Order. The last division is the City of 
London ; its date is July 1, 1900. 

It can scarcely be said that the Act starts with pro- 
pitious auspices. Firstly, the wretched record of the 
fate of voluntary registration does not augur well for the 
compulsory side of the question. Secondly, there exists 
in many quarters a determination to ignore the compulsion. 
Thirdly, it appears that there is some hitch in the pro- 
ceedings already, and we are told, upon the authority of 
the Land Registry Office, that another Order in Council 
will be shortly issued postponing the first operation of the 
Act to January 1st of next year. Fourthly, we are not at 
all sure that the provisions of the Act are comprehensive 
enough to meet the innumerable practical difficulties that 
cluster around land conveyancing. Your Englishman, 
say some, doesn’t like registration of title and won’t have 
it. We shall see. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
AT THE CAPE 


MR. SCHREINER AND SIR GORDON SPRIGG— 
THE NAVY VOTE—MR. RHODES 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town, October 21. 


Despite the Bond majority of two, the Progressive 
position is exceeding strong. This is exemplified by Mr. 
Schreiner’s frequent appeals to Sir Gordon Sprigg to 
assist in stifling redundant discussion. The real trial of 
strength begins with Mr. Schreiner’s motion to discharge 
Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Redistribution Bill and promising a 
Bill next Session. A Progressive defeat is expected, after 
a prolonged struggle. Temporary Supply being voted, 
strenuous obstruction will be persisted in until Mr. 
Schreiner introduces a Redistribution Bill. The Pro- 
gressive position is assisted by meetings in large towns 
demanding redistribution during the present Session. 

The Progressives are chagrined at Dr. Berry’s sticking 
to the Speakership, contrary to the desires of the party 
and of his constituents. 

Mr. Schreiner’s policy is cleverly designed to awaken 
sympathy in England, especially the projected Navy vote, 
the amount of which depends upon the state of the 
Treasury. The Customs Convention, despite Progressive 
assailment, is morally secure. 

The newspapers all applaud Mr. Rhodes for extracting 
Mr. Schreiner’s admission promising Mr. Solomon a seat 
in the Cabinet, providing Sir Gordon Sprigg was defeated 
last Session. Mr. Rhodes remains through every sitting, 
actively partaking in the debates. 


The First Commoner at the Cape 


Our correspondent speaks in the above cablegram of 
the interesting position in which Dr. Berry stands at this 
juncture as Speaker of the Cape Assembly. He was 
nominated by the Ministerialists on the ground that 
it would be wisdom to part with one who as an “ Inde- 
pendent” was not to be; depended upon; and the 
Opposition were preparedjto elect anybody, provided 
he was not of their number. Yet Dr. Berry is an able 
man, exceedingly well informed, and a fluent, if somewhat 
platitudinous, speaker. He is addicted to all the ’isms 
that compose the ‘philosophical Radical,” and he is 
addicted to teetotalism besides. His political conscience 
is extremely sensitive. But he isa ‘‘ general practitioner,” 
and as a ‘‘general practitioner” he has learnt to be 
courteously tolerant of men‘and things that as a politician 
with principles he,could not away with. As Speaker he 
is handicapped by his Parliamentary youth—he entered 
the Assembly as member for Queenstown so lately as 
1893— and by his ignorance of the Dutch vernacular. But 
the Assembly of the Cape Colony is more sedate and 
better behaved than the House at Westminster. 
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Progress in Uganda 


The week’s news from Uganda is first-rate, Major 
Macdonald's expedition is now spoken of, happily, in the 
past instead of the future tense. It had been on its way 
north some time when the mail left. Its destination is the 
Lake Rudolph country, it is said; but, wherever it 
go, it can hardly fail to do good service. Everyone wil} 
hear with pleasure that the Sikhs continue to distinguish 
themselves in the stamping out of the last traces of the 
rebellion. Though the men are all time-expired, they 
have cheerfully consented to stay on in the country 
so long as the Sahibs have need of them. The com. 
mendation which the Cape ‘‘ Boys” receive for their 
rifle-fire will be the first intimation that many newspaper- 
readers have had of their presence in Uganda. It is 
wonderful how the different African races are being 
sprinkled about Africa by the enterprise of the white 
Powers. It is certainly interesting to find that, not only 
the Cape Telegraph and the Cape Railway, but Cape 
natives, are pushing on the advance to Cairo. 


The Contumacious Khedive 


The Khedive had fair warning from Lord Rosebery 
some years ago. If, as is persistently reported, he has 
been kicking over the traces again, he knows what to 
expect. The charge now is that he has been agitating 
against our 7égime in various European capitals, grossly 
misrepresenting, of course, everything that has happened 
in Cairo, and that he has studiously avoided giving his 
support to the Sirdar and Lord Cromer during the war. 
We hope the accusations are untrue. If they are welt 
founded, Abbas Hilmy Pasha must not be surprised if he is 
sent packing. Of course a successor can easily be got in 
the Khedivial family. In view of the tremendous load 
which our informal status compels us to carry in Egypt— 
think of the fact that, under the existing Capitulations, 
those Alexandrian Anarchists could only be arrested by 
their own Consul—we cannot submit to the needless 
friction caused by a Prince who seems neither to know 
his place nor to appreciate the privileges he is given under 
our administration. 

The Indian Frontier 

The situation on the Indian Frontier is excellent. Our 
Political Agent—Major Deane—has got the Khan of 
Nawagai and the Nawab of Dir to make up their quarrel, 
and in a few days the Afridis are due at the appointed 
meeting-place to hear the decision of the Simla authorities 
and Her Majesty’s Government on the matters outstanding 
with them. In this connection it is of some importance to 
read that Lord Elgin has felt free to state, ‘‘ as a fact which 
I should be prepared to prove if necessary,” that ‘‘the Fron- 
tier wars last year were not sought by us, were unprovoked 
by us, but were forced upon usin defence of interests 
which we were bound in honour not to sacrifice,” and that 
it is ‘‘equally indisputable that the expeditions were 
successful, and that they fully achieved the objects for 
which they were sent out.” We trust that the Government 
means to send Colonel Warburton back to the Frontier. 
Not only is he the son of an Afridi mother ; he knows the 
tribesmen as no other man does, and he has always got on 
well with them. 


Lord Elgin and the Viceroyalty 


When Mr. Gladstone sent to India Lord Elgin, a com- 
paratively unknown Scottish peer, with hardly any 
administrative experience outside his own county, there 
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was scarcely anyone to say a good word for the appoint- 
ment. How the old man—“ out of politics” although he 
declared he was—would have rubbed his hands at the 
encomiums on his Viceroy which mark the close of Lord 
Bigin’s term of office! In the Anglo-Indian Press his 
jordship is eulogised in terms ‘‘ which a Lawrence might 
have been proud to earn.” There must be something in 
heredity, after all. It is interesting to recall the fact that 
exactly a quarter of a century divides the viceroyalties of 
father and son. It would be a mistake, of course, to call 
Lord Elgin one of the most noteworthy of the Viceroys. 
But he has been a conscientious and industrious Ruler of 
India, and has shown willingness to learn ; and these are 
great things. May the same disposition be evinced by his 
successor! Strength and laboriousness and a sense of 
dignity are all essential qualities in a Viceroy, but the 
possession of an open mind is also requisite. Lord Elgin, 
in speaking at Simla the other day, suggested that the five 
years term of office which is customary in the case of 
the high officials of India, might well be extended. 
It is the best tribute to his own rule that most Anglo- 
Indians would be glad enough to have him with them for 
another five years. 
Our Little Wars 


Sierra Leone.—February is a long way ahead, but the 
preparations for smashing Bai Bureh, forty miles up 
country from the capital of Sierra Leone, are already being 
made. Although the responsibility for the massacre of all 
the 1,500 traders who were killed can hardly be laid upon 
B. B., his character is seemingly almost as black as the 
pencils which are honoured with his initials. When the 
wet weather is over we hope the British expedition will 
have all the success it deserves. The bush fighting in 
prospect—the natives do not come into the open—will not 
be particularly pleasant. The tribesmen’s notion of tactics 
consists largely, as the Zzmes says, of ‘‘ attempts to pick 
off the white officers and to hamper the mobility of the 
columns by killing the carriers.” 


ARE THE WEST INDIES DISLOYAL ? 
Demerara, September 29. 


You in England are frequently hearing that the West Indies 
chafe against the bonds that tie them to the Mother-country, 
and yearn to be taken under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 
When the English papers come out by our fortnightly mail it is 
amusing to go through the files, picking out odd telegrams and 
paragraphs all harping on the same old “ moulder’d string ”—the 
West Indies want to be annexed to America, because Great 
Britain refuses to impose countervailing duties on bountied 
Sugar. I say it is amusing, and so it is, to those who can ap- 
preciate the humour of a lie. Humour has been described as 
the association of incongruities. Here, then, is an instance. 
It is so unlike the West Indies to be disloyal, that when 
people say they are, it makes us smile. West Indians them- 
selves have enough common sense to accept these persistent 
mputations on their loyalty in a strictly Pickwickian sense. “It 
pleases them and doesn’t hurt us” is their attitude towards the 
industrious correspondents at Kingston, Jamaica, and other centres 
Whence the annexation bogey is being worked for all it is worth. 
Itisin Jamaica alone that the annexation “movement” has 
made some little impression. Americans are plentiful in the 
sland, and no doubt they have made their influence tell to some 
extent. But it is a striking indication of the inglorious isolation 
‘nwhich each individual West Indian Colony stands that we at 
this end of the chain know and hear nothing of what is proceeding 
in Jamaica in this matter except through the New York and 
London papers, and perhaps we do not care very much more 
than we know, Jamaica might be a seething cauldron of sedition ; 
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but Demerara and Barbados and the Windward and Leeward 
Islands would still hold the even tenour of their respective ways. 
So far as can be gathered from the Jamaica press, even in the 
island itself the annexationists have no backing and are not taken 
seriously. A few weeks ago they were talking of submitting their 
proposal toa P/édiscite. That would certainly be the quickest way 
of settling the question. Even if all the whites voted “aye” (an 
impossible supposition) the result would be overwhelmingly in 
favour of the sfafus quo; for it is not conceivable that a single 
coloured inhabitant would poll for Uncle Sam. 

So much for Jamaica. Speaking for this end of the West 
Indies, it may emphatically be asserted that the desire for American 
annexation exists here no more than it exists in Middlesex. Some 
time ago the Dominican Legislative Council (now happily defunct) 
did indeed narrowly escape adopting a resolution in favour of 
being handed over to the United States “or some other Power.” 
But Dominica is the Tipperary of the West Indies, and its late 
elective members were never so happy as when shaking their 
fists at the British Empire. Thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s spirited 
rule, the half-bred clique that “bossed” Dominican politics 
has just been deposed, and the island is now administered 
on the only sensible principle in the West Indies—Crown govern- 
ment pure and simple. As for Barbados, loyalty is bred in 
the bone of your true Barbadian, be he white, black, or nonde- 
script. There is as much patriotic and Imperial fervour bottled 
up in that little island as would suffice for a whole year of Diamond 
Jubilee days at home. There is a hoary “chestnut” in perennial 
circulation in the West Indies to the effect that at a time of Im- 
perial crisis (the Egyptian war, the Penjdeh incident, or the 
Venezuelan dispute, according to date) the citizens of Bridgetown 
despatched this cablegram to the British Premier :—“ Go ahead, 
England, Barbados is behind you ;” and the native muse thus 
embodies the standing sentiment of the Colony :— 


“ Old England never need fear 
So long as Barbados is there.” 


It is true that the mob in Barbados sometimes gets out of hand, 
and just now things do look rather disquieting, owing to lack of 
work and scarcity of money. But lawlessness and disloyalty are 
not necessarily identical. The recent deplorable hurricane, how- 
ever, will probably have a quieting effect. The Barbadian black 
is essentially superstitious, and the tornado is almost certain to be 
regarded as a visitation of Divine wrath upon the assassination of 
the late Speaker of the House of Assembly, 

In Demerara “ Yankee Doodle” is not a favourite air. Cleve- 
land’s insolent Message over our frontier dispute with Venezuela 
is well remembered here, and the class of Americans who venture 
so far from home are not good advertisements of their country. 
But, apart from sentiment, there is a sheet anchor that binds 
Guiana—and for that matter Trinidad also—to the Empire. It is 
East Indian immigration—which, by the way, the Colonial and 
India Offices, with characteristic fatuity, are doing their best to 
strangle. I have told you before how indispensable the Indian 
coolie is to the sugar industry of both these Colonies. The planter 
would not part with coolie labour even for countervailing duties. 
The coolie has saved sugar in Demerara and Trinidad from ex- 
tinction ; he alone has kept the industry going in face of the 
increasing competition of bountied beet. In him the hopes of 
Guiana are bound up. Without him we should lapse into the 
condition of Liberia or the Gambia. But would East Indian 
immigration continue under American rule? In the first place, im- 
migration, especially of coloured races, is diametrically opposed to 
American policy. In the second place, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Indian Government would commit its people by the 
thousand to the care of officials and planters working under the 
Stars and Stripes. The question of American annexation there- 
fore is settled beforehand, so far as British Guiana and Trinidad are 
concerned, by East Indian immigration, the great mainstay of the 
sugar industry in those two important sugar Colonies. With re- 
gard to the British West Indies generally, the Demerara Chronicle 
disposes of the matter thus—the United States do not want the 
West Indies, and the West Indies do not want the United States. 

ANGLO WEST-INDIAN. 
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MY FIRST CHEQUE 


Tuat first cheque—how can the tumult of emotion ever 
be forgotten? It seemed little short of sacrilege to spend 
it, the recipient would fain have framed it—an Island of 
the Blest in wide grey cardboard sea—as a lasting testi- 
mony to the marketable value of her genius. But circum- 
stances, in her case, forbade any such artistic extravagance, 
so, attended by two small brothers, she solemnly paid it 
into father’s banking account. Then the three went to 
the nearest confectioner’s and partook of ices, as befitted so 
tremendous an occasion. 

The literary one in question always marches proudly 
to the bank to pay in any cheque over a pound. She 
probably draws it out again next day, but no matter! 
She would not for worlds miss the joy of signing the little 
slip of paper handed across the counter by an indulgent 
clerk. Should the cheque be made out to ‘‘ Blank Zsgre,” 
the intensity of the moment is enhanced. The clerk 
raises his eyebrows and looks at her inquiringly, empha- 
s'sing the word ‘‘ Esquire” as he reads the name aloud. 

‘They make mistakes like that sometimes—it is all 
right,” 
and the swing-doors close behind a young person who, for 
the moment, has little left to wish for. 

In this family the works of the literary one are known 
by names which have no bearing whatsoever upon their 
subjects, but refer to articles which the works in question 
are the humble means of supplying; as ‘‘The Blue 
Curtains,” ‘‘ That Rug that wore so Badly,” ‘*‘ The Mudie 
Subscription Tale.” 

But it is only in the rarer ‘‘ other” mements that the 
literary aspirant can consider cheques. They are in- 
frequent and tremendous occurrences. 

We hear with a frequency which savours of the plati- 
tude, that the budding J/:ttérateur is conceited. There is, 
doubtless, some truth in the assertion, but to the fair- 
minded person it must be apparent that some such attitude 
of mind is the only attitude which can withstand the slings 
and arrows showered upon the literary aspirant by her— 
more particularly her—family and friends. 

There is the “serious” friend who regrets that you 
have chosen ‘‘ fiction” as the medium for your ideas ; who 
looks upon all novel-reading as ‘‘a sad waste of time” ; 
who asks you, more in sorrow than in anger, why you 
don’t write a book of travels—‘‘ Travels are so improving!” 

You mildly suggest that you have never been further 
afield than Edinburgh, and that the route from the South 

‘is fairly well known. 

‘Well, then, history—a_ child's history—anything 
solid—is better than these silly tales. I read them, my 
dear, because you write them; but, frankly, I don’t care 
about them!” 

There is the elderly gentleman—an uncle this—who, 
when he has read your latest production in the pages of 
a monthly magazine, taps it with his finger, demanding 
in stentorian tones, ‘‘And do you mean to say they pay 
you for this ?” 

With some pride you reply in the affirmative, mention- 
ing the amount of your modest remuneration. 

‘Well, well! I would—not—have believed it.” 

There is that in his tone which for the moment almost 
shakes your belief in the omniscience of editors. But 
your faith is restored when the next post brings you a 
flock of long envelopes. 

One’s own immediate family is, upon the whole, 


she blushingly replies. The clerk smiles knowingly, - 
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sympathetic, and in the right way, which is very im. 
portant. 

They frankly call the rejecting editors ‘‘ beasts,” while 
those who appreciate your genius are men of light ang 
leading almost too good for this world. Occasionally a 
fair-minded member will remark anent one of the ‘* beasts,” 
‘* He can’t take everything that is sent him, poor man} 
and I dare say his critical faculty gets blunted at the end 
of a long day!” 

‘* Always get in by the first post, then,” suggests the 
practical one. 

‘Not too early,” adds a warning male voice ; ‘‘a man’s 
always rather!shirty first thing, ’specially these journalist 
Johnnies.” 

Finally, it is decided that the second post is the Proper 
moment to arrive. 

There are times, however, when even one’s family fails 
one. As when somebody remarks: ‘' I’ve read Winch's 
Weekly from end to end, and I’m sure your stories are 
not worse than most of ’em there.” CYNTHIA, 


AN OCTOBER GALLOP 


“ The sound of the horn and?the ring of the gun 
Proclaim that the reign'of Summer is done.” 


For cub-hunting nothing can be’more pleasant than a fine 
October morning. The air lacks that unkind keenness 
that we often experience later, and appears to combine a 
pleasant freshness with balmy reminiscences of a past 
summer. Cub-hunting is an excellent introduction to the 
more important business {of the season. Young’ foxes 
have to be taught that they have a more serious object in 
life than stalking rabbits, stealing poultry, and then sleep- 
ing off the effects ; and now have:impressed on them that 
the whimper of a hound, in their hitherto quiet home, is 
fraught with immediate danger. Young hounds havenow 
to have enforced upon them the lessons that they have 
been learning in the summer, and to be taught that their 
vocation is not the pursuit{of all and sundry game, which 
will now incur a rating and corporal punishment from their 
mentor, the Whip. Men and horses have also to be got 
into condition. 

To the man who hunts to ride, as distinguished from 
the man who rides to hunt, cub-hunting has no attractions. 
But to the latter it is;full‘of interest ; for a pack of hounds 
and the success of a season may be made or marred ip 
cub-hunting. Though we mostly go out in the anticipation 
of nothing more exciting than plenty of music, ‘‘ Tally-ho 
back,” and possibly the performing of the obsequies of ao 
unfortunate cub, yet occasionally a fox slips off into the 
open with the pack after him, and we get a gallop that 
whets our appetite for the pleasures of the season to come, 
Such was the writer’s luck last week. The long drought 
has, of course, caused the’going to be terribly hard, yet @ 
few recent showers had made it just possible to gallop up 
a furrow without hearing the unpleasant reverberations of 
one’s horse’s footfall. 

Nine-thirty at Norton Chalk Pits, some eight miles off, 
was not too early for the veriest sluggard sportsman. As 
we ride slowly down the hill into the neighbouring county 
town the stubbles are bare, the hedges brown, and the sua 
is commencing to disperse the curtain of mist, revealing @ 
picture truly worthy of the brush of a Turner. Arrived at 
the meet we find some thirty or forty horsemen all looking 
very pleased with themselves for having got up early. 
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Delightful scene, 
Where all around is gay, men, horses, hounds, 
And in each smiling face appears 
Fresh blooming health and universal joy. 

We miss many familiar faces from last season, for 
Time is as inexorable with sportsmen as with other mortals. 
Allthere are ‘‘ good men and true.” An old hunting man 
had an excellent maxim—‘‘ Never miss a day before 
Christmas, and get in as many as possible after.” We 
lose no time in moving off, and hounds are immediately 
thrown into covert, which is known as Middle Wood. 
There is no finer haunt for a good wild fox—quiet, warm, 
and with an undergrowth as thick as a Liberian jungle. 
A fox of the most reserved disposition can here live the life 
of a hermit. 

There is not long to wait before one hound challenges 
with a deep, bell-like note, and is then joined by the 
whimper of a puppy, and then another and another, until 
each hound seems to vie with its neighbour in adding to 
the volume of the music, as with waving sterns they crash 
through the undergrowth. ‘‘For’ard! For'’ard! For’ard!” 
cheers the huntsman, and he blows his horn and gallops 
up the ride. 

We stop our gossiping ; the old squire, sitting on his 
cob, buttons his coat and pushes down his hat, just by 
force of habit. A smile spreads over his red wrinkled face, 
with its white edging of hair, and a brightness comes into 
his eye. Hundreds of times has he heard these same 
sounds, and yet they never lose their sweetness. Why 
does one’s being not become inured to these things as to 
all others? After rattling our fox gaily round the covert 
for some minutes, the pack suddenly sinks back into dead 
silence. Everything is quite still again, save for the cack- 
ling of a pheasant or shrill cry of a jay. The field resumes 
its various topics of conversation. 

Mr. Cub, who appears to have learnt already the 
ways and customs of an old fox, succeeds in slipping out 
unseen at the far end across the road whilst we are dis- 
cussing the momentous affairs of State and agriculture. 
Suddenly there comes a shrill holloa from the opposite 
hill, a young farmer driving into market having viewed 
him. For a second we are doubtful whether the hunts- 
man will risk his hounds and horses in the open on the 
hard ground. The matter is soon settled, for with a blast 
of his horn he brings most of the young hounds to him 
and gallops down the drive, whilst some of the older 
ones are already tearing off in the direction of the holloa. 
“Gone away ! gone away !” comes like an echo from the 
first whip. We take our lrorse by the head and gallop 
round the wood to arrive at the far end just in time to see 
the whole pack come crashing out on the line of the fox. 
Ye gods, what a sight! Forty couple of hounds running 
to a head. 

When a man goes into battle he thinks of what people 
are doing at home and a hundred and one other things. 
When an Englishman sees a pack of foxhounds breaking 
covert, every other thought is driven from his mind. The 
landlord forgets all about rents, the farmer about his 
crops and prices, the parson ceases to worry about the 
size of last Sunday’s collection, the merchant and stock- 
broker are oblivious of slumps, and the manufacturer of 
strikes, and (perhaps most strange of all) the young man 
forgets his love affairs. 

There is only one cure for all maladies sure 
That reaches the heart to its core. 


Our pulse beats faster and the blood courses quicker 


through our veins as we gallop up to the first fence. 

What a big place it seems, and yet it is only a smallditch 

with a little fence on the far side ; we have jumped it many 

a time before. How is it that the ditches seem to get 

wider and the fences higher every year? Hounds run 

hard for some ten minutes; over the hill and then to the 

left past the village church, and through the rectory 

garden, where the vicar and his gardener are discussing 

their flower beds for next Spring. There is a short check 

here, but his reverence tells us he saw the fox go into 

yonder turnip field. The hounds confirm the Church, and 

soon we are rattling away. The Master appears to be 

the only one unmindful of green fences and blind ditches. 

How interesting it must be to him to see how his young 

hounds take to hunting! There was plenty of “‘ lepping,” 

and we must all of us feel grateful that we do not pay the- 
penalty of any serious mishap for riding across country 

in October. We cross a “‘ tye” or village common and the 

school children all come to the door and shout. What a» 
strange effect a pink coat has on the English country. 
children! Eventually our fox takes shelter in a large wood;.. 
and here hounds dwell some time. _ This was fortunate, 

as your correspondent was sitting on the head of a man’s 

horse at the bottom of one of those deep ditches which- 
are typical of this part of the country. When Nimrod« 
had ‘‘ Dick Christian” under the water of the celebrated 

Whissendine Brook in the great Leicestershire Run, some 

one, more humane than the rest, observed, ‘‘ But he’ll be 

drowned!” The other merely exclaimed, ‘‘ Shouldn’t- 
wonder!” But foxhunters have grown more civilised 
since then. Five of us managed to pull our friend from 

under his horse, and then, with the help of stirrup leathers, 
to hoist out the animal. 

We arrive at the main ride of the big covert just in 
time to see our fox, long, limber, and grey, steal across a 
few yards ahead of the leading hound. Again he brave'y « 
faces the open. But the sun is now beginning to get hot, . 
and, as scent fails, there are several checks. Lack cf 
condition in both horses and men tells its tale, and no ore 
is sorry when a long blast on the horn proclaims that tle 
fox has saved his brush, and one of the bravest of cuks-. 
will live to run again. L. £,.F, 


VILLAGE NOTES—V 


In the south of Wiltshire that borders Dorsetshire we - 
speak (as in other country parts) the English that in more 
educated places has been forgotten or discarded. We 
have still the old plural of ‘‘en” at the end of words in- 
stead of s, asin ‘‘ shoes,” and retain the e in such words as 
‘* nests, calling them shoen and nestés. Just as in the Old» 
English song :— 

How should I your true love know, 

From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. 


This gives great softness in the sound, especially as the- 
letter s is half modified into s. But it is in such sentences. 
as ‘‘ to bring you going ” that almost a different language 
seems to linger. ‘‘To bring anyone going” means to 
take them on their way, to see them towards their des- 
tination, and is an excellent phrase. To be ‘‘ caught in a 
cuttle” is to be taken unawares and unprepared; and 
washing day is often spoken of as ‘‘ making everything in 
a terr’ble cuttle.” ‘‘Anywhen” is a good word for con- 
venient postponement, and the word ‘‘ terrible” is a sub- 
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stitute for ‘‘ very.” Life assumes a new aspect of ominous 
possibilities when even boots can be spoken of as ‘‘ terr’ble 
comferable, thank’ee”’; and once when an old woman was 
asked if her caged blackbird sang at all, she said, ‘‘Oh! 
when the spring comes and the long warm days, he do 
tweedle terr’ble.” 

Anthony is the cow-man ; and he is as picturesque as 
he is repaying to talk to. One is kept busy while talking 
to him in endeavouring to remember what he is saying, 
and the effort to understand the words as he says them. 
He gives the impression that he comes from the gipsies ; 
for he is very dark, with hair that hangs in thin lank ring- 
lets, and his features are large in a strongly cut face. He 
wears corduroys that are silver with age, and a hat which 
many years have seen him milk the cows in. It is like an 
Irish pig-driver’s hat without a brim, and seeing it I have 
often wondered. It must have been made of felt once, but 
it seems now as if it were altogether one with the cows, 
by reason of the hairs and flies upon it. It hangs ona 
nail near the door of the cowshed, and is so old an institu- 
tion that it is impossible not to respect it. But it is only 
worn at milking-time. 

‘*Noa! I says them as can be onkind to the creaturs, 
well! Ican’tunderstand ’’em. Po’r dumb animals! With 
the way they get to know who's friends. Ha! Knowing ? 
Why look at old Mary there ; so soon as ever she hear me 
outside the shed if she doesn’t begin to coo and chatter ! 
And knew who it was afore ever I come in at the door!” 
Then, in a voice of unutterable tenderness, ‘‘ Dormed old 
*oman!” 

The particular words chosen to describe Mary’s recog- 
nition wou!d have been the last to occur to most minds in 
their application to a cow. Almost as successfully im- 
probable as the simile chosen by the Scots minister to 
convey the difficulty a rich man must experience in entering 
Heaven. ‘‘ Weare told, ma frien’s, that it wull be as 
deeficult as a cawmel to go through the eye of a needle! 
Now ; that is to say that it will be as impro-bable, or, in 
other words, let us say as impo-ssible, as that John 
Jamieson’s coo there were to spiel up yon cherry tree, and 
sit amang the topmost branches, a-whustling like a 
mavis.” 

Anthony’s love for the animals is only equalled by tke 
loving intonation of his voice when he says ‘‘ Dormed old 
*oman,” and the amount of affection he manages to put 
into this extraordinary word. I have been reminded 
by it of Mr. Peggotty’s mysterious oath that took the 
form of announcing ‘‘ he was gormed,” on suitable occa- 
sions. 

**Coom on, ma beauty! Dormed little hussy, coom 
oop ! Lily, coom! coom!” And the cows turn their great 
gentle heads towards him, lowing in quiet deep-throated 
response. 

A fox stole some of his chickens. ‘Oh! nothing'll 
do for ’ee till the hounds come. That’s what /e wants— 
comen and killen my fowls, and not so much as taking 
*em away wi’ ’un. Brazen creatur! If I didn’t hear him 
a-yoppin’ round the fowl-house all last night, and the fowls 
to-day all skeered and humpy. Ha! There'll nothing 
do for ’ee till the hounds come. Brazen everlastin’ 


quisance !” 
This all said in a low smouldering mutter of anger, 
broken by a short scornful sound of ha! at intervals, and 
many shakes of the head. ’ 
The sparrows awake him to a wrath that matches ill 
with his devotion to the other animals. 


‘If they’d each 
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got sixty necks I’d wring ’em all, and do it welcome.” But 
this fierceness must be resultant only from perhaps years 
of impotence and zeal in defending the rights of the 
chickens and pigs against their ceaseless and successful 
thieving. His kind heart makes some duties most dis- 
tressing. He was nearing the house with a bunch of 
young pigeons in one hand that were needed in the kitchen, 
‘*Can we get into the dairy, Anthony?” But he was in 
no mood for conversation just then. Holding the dead 
birds towards us in sullen sorrow, ‘‘ It’s murder, I tell ye. 
That’s what I calls it.” And surly and dejected he went 
up the road. 

There are some words of a descriptive power’ in our 
parts that are not generally used. We were speaking of 
apples, the gardener and I. ‘‘Oh! I see the greatest 
difference in them apples. Nobody wouldn’t never be- 
lieve how different the same apples come in a separate 
soil. Now I remember these very apples at Wilmery, 
and you could snap ’em in two with your fingers, they'd 
come in half something beautiful, and come to eat them 
they bit firm and chisly. But here, I d’no how it is, 
Soft ; they’re soft, and when you put ’em in your mouth 
they seem to bite all crumpy.” 

It did seem a pity. The same apples, too; chisly in 
one place, crumpy in another. But if he had said keen 
and frosted in one soil and soft and mealy in another he 
could not have conveyed the contrast more strongly. 

‘‘There’s a nice little nest in your tree, Miss, this 
year.” ‘Oh! is there? What kind is it?” ‘* Well, I 
haven’t noticed particular, not to say for certain, but I 
think as it’s one of them little chinks.” A chaffinch had 
built in the tree I had planted, and I felt in a consecration 
beyond my desert. But I liked his name for the bird even 
better. 

There is a tenderness in this homely country speech 
and a prettiness of phrase that have been well shown and 
immortalised in the poetry of William Barnes. It is in 
the cottage mother’s language to her baby : ‘* Come here 
now! Don’t’ee go away, lambie. Come here now, my 
lambie, do ’ee.” And it is in the little village girl’s answer 
to a stranger: ‘‘I be Mrs. Fletcher’s little maid.” 

The poetry of Barnes is filled with this tenderness 
ani charm. It holds the spirit of the cottage with its 
brick floor, and the wooden chair beside the fire waiting 
for the labourer’s return; the clump-booted, sturdy little 
children, with round, astonished eyes; and the mingled 
smell of cooked potatoes and washing day. But, above 
all, it holds the spirit of trust and simple charity that 
dwells among the poor. In the poem called ‘‘ Readen ov 
a Headstone” he is almost at his best, though it is difficult 
to choose :— 

As I were readen ov a stone 

In Grenley churchyard all alone, 
A little maid ran up, wi’ pride 

To zee me there, and pushed aside 
A bunch of hennets that did hide 
A verse her father, as she said, 
Put up above her mother’s head 
To tell how much he loved her. 


The verse wer short, but very good, 

I stood and learnt ’em where I stood,— 
“ Mid God, dear Mary, give me grace 
To vind, like thee, a better place 

Where I, once more, mid zee thy face ; 
And bring thy children up to know 

His Word, that they mid come and show 
Thy soul, how much I loved thee.” 
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“ Where’s father, then?” I said, my chile. 
“ Dead too,” she answered wi’ a smile. 

“ An’ I and brother Jim do bide 

At Betty White’s o’ t’ other zide 

O’ road.” “Mid He my chile,” I cried, 

‘“‘ That’s father to the fatherless 

Become thy father now, and bless, 

An’ keep, an’ lead, an’ love thee.” 
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Though she’ve a-lost, I thought, so much, 
Still He don’t let the thoughts o’t touch 
Her litsome heart by day or night, 
And so, if we could take it right, 
Do show, He'll make His burdens light 
To weaker souls ; and that His smile 
Is sweet upon a harmless chile 
When they be dead that loved it. 
CLARISSA. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A MORAL FROM THE ‘* MOHEGAN” WRECK 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE mystery of the wrecking of the Mohegan must be solved, if 
solved at all, by experts. There are two points, however, in con- 
nection with the saving of life which are well worthy of notice in 
the lay press. The first is that, in spite of the darkness, rough 
sea, cold wind, and distance from shore, many of those who had 
taken the trouble to teach themselves to swim had little difficulty 
in escaping drowning. The other point, which should not escape 
attention, is that the possession of a life-belt or cork jacket is not 
invariably an efficient substitute for a knowledge of swimming. 
The plain fact of the matter, which can never be sufficiently empha- 
sised, is that if a man or woman has never used a life-belt or cork- 
jacket before, it is very easy to convert either into something very 
like a death-trap. How many people really know how to take a life- 
belt into the sea? As to cork jackets, unless they are tied on very 
carefully, it is likely enough that the wearer will float in quite a 
different position in the water from that which is desired. As cork 
jackets have usually to be put on in a hurry (in the case of the 
Mohegan disaster in the dark also), voyagers should make a point 
of taking down soon after sailing the life-saving apparatus placed 
for them in their cabins, trying it on, and seeing that it fits. As to 
life-buoys, any officer will explain how they can be used to the best 
advantage. J. W. R.-S. 
London, October 20. 


DISSENT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


I am amazed at the extraordinary statement made by the 
writer of your article under this heading on October 8. He says 
that a vast majority of Nonconformists would be puzzled if 
challenged to furnish a reason—a felt reason—for their Dissent, 
and then goes on to say: “Few are now Baptist or Congre- 
gational or Methodist for the reasons which called these deno- 
Minations into existence.” Surely the strikingly rapid growth of 
the Free Church movement effectually controverts this ; and is the 
Anti-Ritual crusade to count for nothing? 1 doubt whether at any 
time in the history of Nonconformity its vital principles have 
been so thoroughly and intelligently comprehended as now. True, 
the ancient hostility of Dissent to the Establishment has died out, 
and this in itself is a triumph for Nonconformity and its great 
Principle of “ liberty of conscience.” 

It may be asked why, if Nonconformists are such sticklers for 
. liberty of conscience,” should they be to the front in the Anti- 
Ritual movement? The answer is very simple : because as citizens, 
and therefore supporters, financially of a State Church, they claim 
the right to a share in its government. Nonconformity has proved 
Its devotion to “liberty of conscience” by maintaining at its own 
expense its own religious establishment. Now let Ritualism do 
the same if it be worth anything. That is the case in a nutshell ; 
for as the Thirty-nine Articles do not boast a “conscience clause,” 
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the Ritualists must either give way and conform or prove their 

devotion by seceding from the Establishment. “To be, or not to 

be, that is the question.” 
South Hornsey. 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The writer signing himself“ One of Them” in THE OUTLOOK of 
October 15 speaks, I should think, on behalf of a very limited 
number of Nonconformists, when he says: “For it is only from 
the fact of the Church being established by law that makes us 
Nonconformists and Dissenters—that, and that alone, is what we 
dissent from,” &c. 

Now, were this really the case, we might reasonably expect that 
all Nonconformists or Dissenters would form a single and compact 
body, having, as he puts it, only one thing to separate them from 
the Church. But Whitaker gives 200 Religious Denominations in 
England. Many Dissenters are not merely Dissenters from the 
Church, but Dissenters from other Dissenting bodies, having found 
some other cause for Dissenting than “ Establishment by Law.” 

I cannot see that what is called Established by Law can be 
contrary to the Will of God. Was not the Jewish Church very 
fully established by law? If it should be objected that that Church 
was anterior to the Law of the State, may not the same be said of 
the Church in this land? 

No doubt there are anomalies arising from the union of Church 
and State, which we Church people hope may be remedied. 
Some at least of these would have been remedied long ago if 
opposition to the remedies had not been offered by those who are 
opposed to the Church. ONE OF THE CHURCH. 

Market Drayton, October 17. 


A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of THz OuTLooK 

In THE OUTLOOK for October 8 an interesting account 
appeared of an experiment at present being made in France to 
revive and recreate a Medizval University for young Englishmen 
during the interregnum between the University and their career. 

The reading of this article suggests that other medieval 
institutions might possibly be revived and recreated with 
advantage to middle-class youths, viz. the medizval guilds. The 
days of guilds and apprentices are, of course, past. The Board 
Schools and the Technical Institutions have taken their place, and 
no one having England’s commercial interest at heart would advo- 
cate the restoration of the old guilds with their exclusive privileges. 
And yet the system was a good one. 

Formerly the boy was not so highly educated as he now is, 
but being apprenticed to one of the guilds he was taught the craft 
of his fathers, and after serving his seven years’ apprenticeship he 
worked at it, becoming a member of his particular guild. To-day 
he is too often left stranded outside the door of the Technical or 
Board School, possessed of a good education, but totally lacking the 
capital and the influence he needs to start him in the crowded 
labour market. 

Surely something might be done to remedy such a state of 
affairs, either by Government aid or by the bounty of the large 
City companies (the modern survivals of the crafts guilds), and to 
extend to young Britishers the help they so sorely stand in need 
of. Instead of, as now, leaving them after school days to drift into 
the great mass of unskilled and underpaid workers, let a system of 
prizes be established to be competed for on leaving school, to pro- 
vide the necessary capital to start in business, or to apprentice 
them to some definite craft or profession. 

In the case of the City companies it would but be carrying cut 
the original conditions under which much of their trust money 
was left to them ; for under the heading of Charities which have 
become obsolete are cited, in a recent work on the Livery Com- 
panies of London, two bequests “given for the purpose of giving 
portions to poor maids, and Joan charities for advances to young 
men commencing in business.” 

Already the companies spend £125,000 per year on education 
and charity. Will they not come forward and, through the medium 
of centres established in the towns and provinces, supply this want ? 

52 Lower Sloane Street, S.W. E. WILLS. 


Vs. C.F. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


WHEN A MAN’S IN LOVE 


Ar the Court Mr. Anthony Hope has had the assistance 
of that experienced playwright, Mr. Edward Rose, with 
‘the result of getting a great deal more incident and variety 
into the three acts of ‘‘ When a Man’s in Love” than there 
are in the four acts of ‘‘ The Adventure of Lady Ursula.” 
We have been slow to follow the example of the Eliza- 
“bethan dramatists in the past, and of the French authors 
in our own times, who had seen that the drama was the 
form of Art in which two heads are better than one. 
Genius apart, collaboration produces the best plays. 
Of course neither poet nor craftsman invents the story. 
That by immemorial usage is stolen from. the novelist, 
and Mr. Hope, being a novelist, pillages himself gaily, and 
no doubt instances and quotes Molié¢re to quiet the pro- 
testing novelist in him. (By the way, a dialogue on this 
subject between Mr. Hope the novelist and Mr. Hope the 
dramatist should commend itself to the writer of the 
Dolly Dialogues.) 

In the end the plot is a very fair one as plots go. It 
is simple, slight, and fanciful. It shows that two men 
“may love one woman, which is more moral, if less 
«dramatic, than the converse. Partly for the sake of the 
community—a weak motive on the stage as in life—and 
much more for the sake of a nice lady, one of the lovers 
undertakes to cure her nephew of gambling by the 
dangerous method of cheating him. He tells his un- 
known rival of the plan, and asks him and another friend 
“to see fair, or foul ; and, besides this, he gives him a letter 
for other parties, declaring his plan and methods. The 
gambling takes place, the cheating is done by dealing 
the cards over a silver cigar-case, and it is detected 
-by the second witness at the instance of the rival. 
The innocent swindler encounters the remonstrances and 
‘denunciations of his victim with staggering coolness. 
‘It is a new and charming situation. He turns to the 
witnesses for exculpation, and doesn’t get it. One has 
‘not been told of the plan; the other, the rival, denies that 
there ever was a plan ; and the saviour of youth is landed 
in a very tight place, besides having a pack of cards 
thrown in his face. Naturally no one believes the story 
of cheating a young man for his good, and when they are 
told of the corroborative letter, and hear that it does not 
exist, they are not favourably impressed. But the woman 
‘the hero loves stands by him, declares her belief in his 
innocence, and her love for him too. Is he not wrong- 
fully suspected, and is not feminine nature the same in 
Sloane Square as at the Adelphi? Ultimately Virtue is 
righted, Vice confounded, by a deus ex machiné—a youth 
with a kodak who has been taking snapshots throughout 
the play, and who in the last scene gives a magic-lantern 
entertainment, showing most of the characters in more or 
less intimate relations. 

This story is not more improbable than real life, and 
much more novel and interesting ; but the merit of the 
‘play lies in the characterisation, in the humorous dialogue, 
and the skill with which the intrigue is conducted and the 
interest sustained. The piece might, and no doubt will, 
be played more quickly, and the magic-lantern scene should 
‘be brought more together. Miss Marion Terry’s gracious 
presence, sweet voice, and delicate art are invaluable in 
‘the part of the heroine, though she has little oppor- 
tunity for the expression of pathetic emotion in which 
she has no superior. Miss Irene Vanbrugh plays a 
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flirtatious American lady with great confidence and reaj 
comedy. Miss Fairfax would be a charming cngénue if 
she would purify her intonation. There’s too much 
Essex in it at present. Mr. Paul Arthur's cheery, manly 
style, his appreciation of humour, and his reserve of power 
enable him to present the hero to our general satisfaction, 
He has a little too much ‘‘ manner” for an English gentle. 
man ; but then he is playing an American. Mr. Benjamin 
Webster plays the young gambler in a truthful, vigorous 
way, which vitalised the character and gained our sym- 
pathies. All the same, Mr. Webster is a romantic actor, 
‘* When a Man’s in Love” is another step in the path of 
comedy which owes much to the grace and brilliance of 
Mr. Hope’s writing ; and something also to Mr. Edward 


Rose, the industrious craftsman. It will please the 
public. C. G. C. 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Wuat is the most hopeful sign in the musical heavens of 
these islands just now? Dr. Richter’s engagement by 
Manchester, Mr. Elgar’s ‘‘ Caractacus,” the promised 
production of the ‘‘ Ring” in English at Drury Lane, the 
County Council’s anti-noise regulations, or what ? 

Why not the Promenade Concerts? They are no new 
phenomenon, of course. But the highly successful season 
just concluded at Queen’s Hall suggests the question 
anew. Truly these admirable concerts have demonstrated 
certain things which it is very pleasing to know. First, 
that we possess a native-born conductor of indisputable 
genius ; and, secondly, that London can provide audiences 
night after night for weeks at a stretch entirely capable 
of appreciating his efforts. These things also were known 
before, though no previous season had ever brought them 
quite so forcibly to proof. The English not a musical 
nation? Possibly it is true. 
all the same to note the audiences, and their demeanour, 
attracted by some of these same Queen’s Hall concerts. 
And the concerts themselves, too. For the patronage of 
a non-musical nation they were decidedly calculated to 
astonish the intelligent foreigner. It is a popular 
belief in some quarters that Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahms constitute the staple attractions of your 
average beer-garden concert in Germany. The notion is, 
of course, an egregious delusion. Germany has produced 
the greatest of all composers, but the quality of its popular 
music is entirely mediocre. Such programmes as those 
which have been found supremely attractive in Langham 
Place would, we may be sure, have been voted intolerably 
heavy by your average German audience of a correspond- 
ing sort. 

And the odd thing was that in the case of these London 
concerts forthe people the so-called ‘‘ popular” programmes 
by no means proved the most alluring. On the contrary, 
it was the Wagner nights which drew the biggest crowds, 
while Beethoven, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, and the rest of 
the great ones—not omitting even Bach and Brahms— 
proved hardly less attractive. Nor were “standard 7 
compositions only relied upon. Along with the 
more familiar fare novelties were introduced from 
time to time which added enormously to the interest of 
the concerts from the point of view of the serious musician. 
Not all of these latter were of equal merit, of course ; but 
all at least were excellently put out of hand, while one or 
two—instance Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Manfred ” Symphony and 
the same composer’s ‘‘ Tempest” Fantasia—were of 


But it was very stimulating — 
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indubitable interest. And one and all of the works per- 
formed—ancient and modern, frivolous and sedate, the 
wildest conceptions of Tschaikowsky and the gravest 
utterances of Beethoven—were conducted by Mr. H. J. 
Wood with an amount of skill, enthusiasm, versatility, 
and insight which secured him more unassailably than 
ever in the commanding position which he occupies among 
contemporary masters of the dd¢on—the most difficult 
instrument, as Von Bilow wittily called it, of all those 
which go to compose the modern orchestra. 

, H. A. S. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM SLEEPY BLOEMFONTEIN 
Bloemfontein, Orange Free State 

Dear ——,—Your papers and letters found me fifty miles up the 
tine, living temporarily in a shanty which an aristocratic rabbit 
would disdain in Old England. It has a system of ventilation all 
its own, the roof being half off, and under the part which is still 
on one has to walk warily, because of its frailty. This would be 
excellent in the hot weather, but the last few days I spent between 
its walls were the beginning of the rains, and I was spouted, upon 
by innumerable waterfalls from every point of vantage up above. 
The language I used was more conspicuous, I believe, for its force 
and originality of expression than for its restraint, but there were 
only a few “ boys” about to hear. 

You can’t imagine how welcome the papers are to me, for 
journalism in this place is distinct for its dulness and absolute 
inability to awaken interest ; so continue to send them, and even 
if I shift I shall have them follow me wherever I go. 

You would enjoy the scene at my “ digs” immensely when the 
weekly budget turns up. Even the ascetic originator of very minor 
verse casts aside Milton (my Milton, by the way), and grabs a 
Westminster, proceeding to show the first signs of real enthusiasm 
and enjoyment over its cartoons. We are no mere skimmers of 
the news here; we read religiously from front to back, even 
perusing the advertisement pages to see if any friends have fallen 
upon bad days. 

Ihave been back here some weeks now, and have again my 
old position in the shops. I see no immediate prospect of better- 
ing it, for nothing is moving except the line, and that at a pace 
which would abash a snail. 

I shall strike for Umtali or Johannesburg soon, for the dul- 
ness and lethargy of Bloemfontein plunge me into a state of 
devastating depression that I find fatal to energy of any sort. 
This is a sleepy little town, sitting out on the open veldt, under 
the shadow of two large kopjes, with the bare scorched veldt all 
around, and purple kopjes rising clearly in the distance. It is 
mostly Dutch, although there are a lot of visitors, and except for 
the typhoid, which is very prevalent, would suit many people 
admirably. It is calmly beautiful and quietly happy; there is a 
Placid air of “nothing matters” about it which enthralls one for a 
time, and it goes through a nine months’ drought as though it 
slept the while. 

The people here are very tiresome ; they’re so solidly good, yet 
very shrewd in all their dealings. They are immoderately funny in 
the expression of their scruples, and the modesty of an average 
elderly member of the community is enough to fit out in lavish 
style a round dozen of Mrs. Grundys. This when one first gets 
there is amusing ; but it palls woefully at the last, for there is no 
Openness about them, no breadth of view or reasonable grasp of 
realities. There is a broad geniality of temper about some of 
them that in itself is admirable, but it doesn’t make up for their 
close narrowness of mind. 
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The men in the shops do not differ materially from the London 
article. They enjoy their liquor;in a large degree—nearly all, and 
every evening—and regard me_very much as an outsider, which of 
course Iam. Yet there is no exclusiveness of class here, and one 
feels in that respect how different it fis to home. I cannot stand 
the fellows after hours, so I am {housed in one of the best places of 
the town, for which they bear me most violent and continual 
malice. However, life is much better since I have taken up these 
quarters ; although it is melancholy at times, for a great number of 
invalids stay where I am, some without the remotest chances of 
recovery. They are a very decent set, some are highly educated, 
and on the whole we make a ‘fairly happy family. Yet a more 
incongruous fellowship you cannot imagine. The units forming 
our companionship are so diverse that it is a wonder we manage to 
exist together in any semblance of agreement. 

If you were here you would find great stores of material for 
“ impressions,” and great studies*to hand for character sketches, 
although I imagine you would{find them difficult to fix. I often 
think that, could I only give tofit all the finality of ink, I should be 
a great writer ; but of course it is utterly impossible—the equip- 
ment of clear critical faculty and judgment must be immense for 
such a task. 

There is a little painter, for instance, with the imagination of a 
Turner, who has proved he’can do excellent work, yet drinks like 
a fish, and can scarcely work two hours consecutively. When he 
has taken sufficient to unsteady:him, he sits and talks for hours of 
painters, and art, the Italians especially. Titian and Andrea 
del Sarto he raves about, and I have sketches drawn by him with 
a very shaky hand, yet with marvellous accuracy, of many of the 
great pictures he has seen. I know Raphael’s ‘ Sistine Madonna,” 
and his sketch recalls it wonderfully to me. 

This is a strange place, and. if one is at all inclined to be medi- 
tative it is most melancholy, so much is there of unfulfilled ideals 
and a wanton waste of energy, veritably a “ Home of lost causes ” 
and beliefs ! there are few to be forsaken. 

Now keep me posted as to‘all your doings, for the most insig- 
nificant triviality of your life would, to my altered point of view, 
possess an interest which cannot be imagined by you jaded 
Londoners. Live in the veldt, you d/asé victims of ennui, and see 
how you keep. Here am I reduced to take pleasure in an occasional 
and excruciating “smoker,” while you have been revelling in “ The 
Ring.” I am even fallen so low as to await with palpitating 
interest the rehearsals of a local Dramatic Club, while you have 
all the Strand and Leicester Square at your feet. 

Well, I’m at the end of my tether. So good-bye. 
H. M. B. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 

THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interes’ 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
friends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generall;. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent. 


Address, the Editor, THE OuTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or @ /a carte. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Niagara; the Great Lakes ; Prairies ; Rocky Mountains; Banff Hot Springs; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King ,Wiilliam Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHA\M, the new Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for War, comes of a line of soldiers. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side was Major-General Sir Guy Campbell, Bart., who 
first saw service at the age of fourteen at the side of zs father 
during the Irish rebellion, and after being severely wounded in 
the Peninsular War received the\baronetcy destined for that father 
for services in the same campaign. Going one step further back, 
there is Mr. Wyndham’s great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
Lord Edward FitzGerald, the Irish rebel leader, who died in 
prison of his wounds, and whose mysterious bride was Pamela. 
Mr. Wyndham’s father, the Hon. Percy Wyndham, began life, as 
did his son, in the Coldstream Guards, and sailed with that regi- 
ment for the Crimean War, but being invalided, he turned to politics 
and for twenty-five years was member for West Cumberland. 


Mr. Wyndham has himself kept np this hereditary association 
with things military. Educated first by the Rev. C. G. Chittenden 
(the instructor in earlier daysof Mr. Balfour), and then at Eton, he 
passed through Sandhurst, and in 1883, when in his twentieth year, 
joined the Coldstream Guards. He served through the Suakin 
campaign of 1885, and acted as adjutant of his battalion during 
its detention at Cyprus and the voyage home. Politics and 
literature have since claimed Mr. Wyndham; but he has, from 
1888 to the present time, served in the Cheshire Yeomanry, and in 
that capacity was attached to a cavalry regiment during the recent 
manceuvres. 


Mr. Gleeson White must regretfully be included among the 
several good men and true who have passed away this week. The 
Pall Mall Gazette aptly summarises his life as “a useful artistic 
career.” He was a popular and familiar figure at private views, and 
no artistic gathering seemed complete without the light of his 
singularly genial personality. He was, in fact, a born diner-out 
and a conversationalist of brilliant and versatile gifts. In appear- 
ance he was fair, tallish, and thick-set, wore a heavy moustache 
and eye-glasses, and carried his years with remarkable ease. The 
younger men believed in him and sought his help in most of their 
enterprises. 


The golden eagle flourishes in a few places still. The other 
day a member of the Sutherland County Council complained 
bitterly of their numbers, and wished to have them removed from 
the list of protected birds. Happily his desires were not acceded 
to, though his grievance was reasonable enough, seeing that the 
eagles were playing sad havoc with his lambs. Many doubtless 
would prefer to join in compensating this worthy councillor than 
have the King of Birds wholly extinguished. 


The Earl of Craven has just brought down on the Balmacaan 
Forest a stag weighing 19 stones 7 lbs. A very comfortable weight 
is that, but the head was very poor, having only six points. The 
tendency of many Highland forests is to produce heavy stags with 
slight horns or light stags with big horns. Migration and the 
judicious introduction of foreign deer have been tried to stop this, 
and with, on the whole, beneficial results. Some proprietors and 
tenants, however, have not yet awakened to the fact that, with the 
present system of fencing and rigid confinement of deer to one 
area and feeding ground, something must be done to counteract 
the evil effects inevitably resulting from so unnatural and un- 
sportsmanlike a restriction. 


The following sermon on the shaven lip, which appeared in an 
American paper the other day, may not prove amiss when trans- 
lated to this side of the herring-pond. “The average American 
masculine mouth,” says our authority, “is not fashioned on lines 
of classic beauty. In fact, handsome, firm, or well-modelled 
mouths are rare in the male of the Anglo-Saxon race. Until 
recently, it seemed that most men were aware of this deficiency, 
and were glad to veil their mouths under that beneficent lambre- 
quin, a moustache. In this way they passed through life without 
betraying their possession of a feature that would mar their 
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comeliness. The men able to grow a dense and shapely moustache 
were proud of the article, and those to whom nature had been 
niggardly in the way of capillary growth on the upper lip grieveg 
that their mouths must remain in evidence. Of late years a fag 
has grown into being which provides that the moustache must go, 
As a consequence, the array of ugly mouths, weak mouths, coarse 
mouths, meaningless mouths, is something startling and saddening, 
It is a fad that can last but a short time, for masculine vanity ig 
the sufferer. The nakedness of the mouth will soon be covered 
again, and many men will wonder why they ever made such. guys 
of themselves, in face of the fact that nature has arranged a fitting 
and becoming curtain wherewith to conceal the shortcomings of 
the masculine mouth.” Next week we will try to secure a sermon 
on such as part their hair in the middle and sprinkle plentifully 
with pomatum. 


During his recent country tour the Premier of New South 
Wales hadihis hair cut at Coonong. Next day there dangled 
from the barber’s pole a flamboyant sign with: “Under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of the Right Honourable G. H. Reid, P.C,” 
daubed im aggressively angular letters on both sides. And to 
think that, if Mr. Reid had only liked, he could have been Sir 
George, with a G.C.M.G. hung after his name, last Jubilee year, 
He might have thought of the barber of Coonong when he spurned 
the dignity. 


A very well known figure disappears from the active ranks.o 
the City clergy by the retirement of Mr. Walrond, late rector of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. His predecessor in the cure, the present 
Dean of Exeter, made St. Lawrence the most vigorous and active 
of the spiritual centres in the City ; and when Dr. Cowie left, Mr, 
Walrond carried on his work, though on rather broader lines, Of 
late years weak health has prevented him from undertaking 4s 
much‘work as he formerly did, and St. Nicholas Cole Abbey has 
largely.taken the place of St. Lawrence, Jewry, as the church of 
the young employés in the great houses of business. But Mr 
Walrond has always been highly regarded, and carries into his 
retirement the respect due to an earnest worker and a true man. 


The apparently insatiable appetite of the public for religious 
paintings will again be tested when the Doré pictures once more 
take up their abode in the old home in New Bond Street...: They 
have been touring for the past eight years in America, and it will 
be interesting to see whether the more advanced work of Munkacsy 
or the7delicate idealism of M. Tissot have supplanted them in the 
affections of the public. During the twenty-one years they were 
previously in London, some two and a half millions of people came 
to see them, and on one occasion in Chicago during their recent 
tour as many as 14,000 visitors passed the turnstiles in one day. 


For a modest ten-pound note the Town Council of Edinburgh 
has acquired some most interesting relics of the Scottish capital. 
These relics, it is true, ought never to have been allowed to pass 
out of the possession of the Corporation, but the City Fathers of a 
century or so ago were very Gallios in such matters, caring for none 
of these things; and so, when the Netherbow Port, the easterm 
entrance to the city, and the most interesting of all the gates, was 
demolished in 1764, the stones were for the most part carted away 
as rubbish. Some of the carved stones, however, including the 
central stone over the gate, have just been found, and have been 
purchased by the Town Council for the sum mentioned. The 
Netherbow Port has been designated, and not unfitly, the Temple 
Bar of Edinburgh. As Temple Bar separated Westminster and 
the City of London, so the Netherbow Port divided the Canongate 
(with the Palace of Holyrood) from the City of Edinburgh. It 
has many interesting historical associations. On the central stone 
(now recovered) was placed the head of the great Marquis of 
Montrose. To punish the city for the Porteous Mob affair, 
1736, a Bill was introduced for, among other things, abolishing the 
Town Guard and pulling down the Netherbow Gate. As the 
result of efforts referred to in “The Heart of Midlothian,” the 
Netherbow was saved; but in 1764, with the view of widening 
the street, the utilitarian Bailies of that day decreed the removal of 
the famous old landmark. 
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_ We record this week with much regret the death of Mr. E. J. 
Henley the actor, which took place on Sunday at Lake Placid, 
New York State, whither he had gone for a respite from acute 
suffering :— 
“ The curtain falls, the play is played : 

The Beggar packs beside the Beau ; 

The Monarch troops, and troops the Maid ; 

The Thunder huddles with the Snow. 

Where are the revellers high and low? 

The clashing swords? The lovers’ call? 

The dancers gleaming row on row? 

Into the night go one and all.” 


Yester House, where the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
have been the guests of the Marquess and Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, is a comparatively modern edifice ; but about a mile distant 
from it are the ruins of the ancient feudal fortress of Yester, 
rich in historic and romantic associations. Its chief attraction, 
perhaps, is the famous and curious Goblin Hall, described by Sir 
Walter Scott in the Third Canto of “ Marmion” :— 


“ Of lofty roof, and ample size, 
Beneath the castle deep it lies : 
To hew the living rock profound, 
The floor to pave, the arch to round, 
There never toil’d a mortal arm— 
It all was wrought by word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say 
That the wild clamour and affray 
Of those dread artisans of hell 
Who labour’d under Hugo’s spell, 
Sounded as loud as ocean’s war 
Among tie caverns of Dunbar,’ 


The “Goblin Hall” is a vaulted chamber of considerable size, 
with a fireplace at the further end. Its founder, according to 
tradition, was Sir Hugo de Gifford, whose meeting with Alex- 
ander III., in 1263, is narrated to Marmion by the host of the 
village inn. This incident and the legend of the Elfin Knight are 
familiar to readers of Scott. 


An interesting photograph received by us this week shows a 
healthy fox-terrier and a large badger feeding in perfect amity 
from the same plate. The pair play together like kittens. At 
the same Epping Forest inn where this photograph was taken lives 
an old man who remembers when a badger was kept there chained, 
and dogs could be tried on him ata shilling a time. At Cam- 
bridge the sportive undergraduate can still find a riverside man 
who will (for a consideration) provide as many rats for the sportive 
undergraduate’s Airdale as the pair of them may wish to tackle. 


A Vancouver Chinaman set out to post a letter the other day, 
thereby causing the Vancouver fire-brigade a needless turn-out in 
the rain. They found the Chinaman standing perplexed, wild- 
eyed and white, before a fire-alarm. The poor fellow had been 
endeavouring to mail a letter. A bystander who saw the China- 
man give the alarm said he was just too late to direct the Celestial 
to the letter-box, for at the moment he was about to speak the 
bells rang, and he could do nothing but await results. 


An amusing story is told of Fanny Kemble, whose favourite 
summer resort was Lenox, Mass. The first season she visited the 
charming New England town she employed a self-respecting 
villager, who had a comfortable turnout, to drive her about. He, 
feeling it to be his duty to make the drive as entertaining as pos- 
sible, began to call her attention to the beauty of the scenery— 
which she wished to enjoy undisturbed—and to tell her who lived 
im certain houses as they passed along, until finally Mrs. Kemble, 
being unable to stand it any longer, said, in the high-tragedy man- 
her somewhat peculiar to her: “I have engaged you to drive for 
Mé, sir, not to talk.” The driver ceased talking, pursed up his 
lips, and in all their subsequent drives his only remarks were such 
as he found necessary to address to his horses. At the end of the 
Season he handed in his bill for the summer services. Running 
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her eye down its awkward columns, she paused at an item that she 
did not understand. “What is this, sir? I cannot comprehend 
it.” With equal gravity he replied: “Sass, $5. I don’t often 
take it, but when I do I charge.” She paid the bill without com- 
ment, and continued to employ the same driver during the many 
summers she passed there. So at least declares the Chicago 
Times- Herald. 


A gentleman recently appeared before a French police 
magistrate on the charge of calling a lady acamel. “May I not 
call Madame a camel?” asked the accused. “Certainly not, sir,” 
said the magistrate. “ But I may call a camel Madame?” “ Well, 
I suppose so.” The accused turned to the complainant. “I 
salute you—Madame ” / 


Vice-Admiral. Lord Lyons, whose biography is about to be 
published, had a stirring career. As a midshipman he took part 
with Nelson in the blockade of Toulon in 1802. Five years later 
he accompanied Duckworth up the Dardanelles, and as a young 
lieutenant he rendered himself famous by his capture of Fort 
Marrachi in the East Indies. In 1828 he was in the Mediter- 
ranean, and took part in the attack on the Morea Castle, the last 
stronghold of the Turks in Greece. He sailed the British flag up 
the Black Sea to Sebastopol in 1829, and was second in command 
of the Mediterranean squadron during the Crimean war. Other 
experiences he had also, as may be read in the book itself, which 
Captain Eardley-Wilmot has now nearly finished. 


Mr. Ben Greet’s company is at present touring Scotland with 
“The Little Minister,” only the smaller towns being visited, how- 
ever, as the larger towns have been reserved for the Haymarket 
company. The play is having a good reception, but Scotsmen are 
nothing if not critical, and the provincial critics—especially the 
amateur irresponsible critics—are having a good deal to say. 
Especially has this been so in Forfarshire. Naturally, the visit of 
the company to Kirriemuir: (“‘ Thrums”) was of peculiar interest ; 
but the play, or at all events the rendering of it, has not given 
complete satisfaction to critical Kirriemurians. First of all, say 
these, the actors do not give the true dialect or the correct accent. 
Which is perfectly true, no doubt. But, whether (outside of 
Forfarshire) this will be regarded as detracting from the merits of 
the performance is open to question. For the Forfarshire dialect 
is a fearful and a wonderful thing, and the accent of “ Thrums” 
sounds most vilely in the ears of even a Scotsman—outside, of 
course, of “Thrums.” Some Kirriemurians object to certain of 
the “business” in Nanny Webster's cottage as not true to life. 
And there are other criticisms. It would doubtless be interesting 
to know what the Auld Lichts think ; but no true blue Auld Licht 
would witness a theatrical performance. 


Fifteen millions of dollars is the sum an expert estimates as 
being the amount the people of the United States are now spend- 
ing annually on golf. “There are some six hundred golf clubs in 
this country,” he says, “whose combined membership is about 
122,200. While there are doubtless many people whose annual 
expenses for golf do not exceed $50, there are others to whom the 
game costs $500 a year or more. Striking an average, it is fair 
to say that every golfer in the United States spends $125 a year 
on the game.” Here is the way he figures a golfer’s expenses— 
even the ordinary player :— 


Cluld. daeS) cissicessissssccesssees Pen Pe er ee 

Clubs, bags, &c 

Golf balls 

Caddy fees 

Special golf clothing, boots, &c 

Incidentals, including travelling to and from the 
club, refreshments (especially those of a liquid 
CHATACEEE) sn ccesecccccsvescocscseesscsscserscsersees cevecs SHOR 


That is to say, about £25 per head. Will not some enterprising 
player figure out what we in Great Britain spend in this same-pur- 
suit? A good deal more than £3,000,000, we fancy. 












FINANCE 


THE FIGHTING CANADIANS 


A war of rates is bad enough anywhere; it is suicidal 
when indulged in exclusively by British companies whose 
raison @ étre is the commercial and industrial development 
of one of the most important sections of the British Empire. 
There is no reason why the investment of money in railway 
enterprises in British North America should not yield a 
satisfactory return; but for months past the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada seem to have been busy seeing how 
they could best fulfil their obligations in Canada with as 
little profit to their shareholders. This is particularly un- 
fortunate at the present time ; for one of the favourable 
features of 1898 has been a revival of interest in Canadian 
enterprises of all descriptions. The railway companies 
have not had to bemoan an absence of freight, and there 
has been no necessity to cut rates in order to obtain traffic 
which was not sufficient for both companies. The im- 
provement in the position and prospects was reflected in 
the securities of both companies. Canadian Pacifics early 
in the year touched the highest price of the past five years; 
while the rehabilitation of the Grand Trunk Company was 
simply marvellous, for the price of the First Preference 
stock, which last year was in the neighbourhood of 30, 
has this year been up to nearly 77. 

It is not easy for the investor at home to thoroughly 
grasp the intricacies of an American rate war, and he will 
not find the task rendered much easier by a perusal of the 
paper warfare indulged in this week. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to briefly set out, so far as we can gather, the 
chief points in connection with this deplorable conflict. 

The matters in dispute have been, first, the carriage of 
passengers to the Pacific coast; secondly, the long- 
distance traffic within Canada to the North-West ; thirdly, 
the cutting of local rates in Ontario and Quebec; and 
fourthly, the use by the Canadian Pacific of the Grand 
Trunk’s North Bay line. Let us take these matters 
seriatim. 

Formerly the Canadian Pacific, owing to its excep- 
tional position, was allowed a differential rate for trans- 
continental traffic, but the American companies, like the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, which worked 
with the Grand Trunk Company in opposition to the 
Canadian Pacific, secretly cut rates to the level of those 
charged by the Canadian Pacific. The Grand Trunk Com- 
pany allege that they were not responsible for the action 
of the American lines, and were powerless to prevent it. 
The Canadian Pacific retaliated by cutting local rates, 
and in doing so acknowledged that, so long as the Grand 
Trunk continued to sell tickets at even rates to North- 
Western points vid the American lines, so long would the 
Canadian Pacific continue its punishment of the Grand 
Trunk by forcing it to carry local business at unre- 
munerative rates in the eastern portion of the Dominion. 
The dispute between the two companies with respect to 
differentials on Pacific Coast traffic was settled by the 
action of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, a 
United States iastitution which six weeks ago decided 
against the claims of the Canadian Pacific to differential 
rates. Sir William Van Horne, the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Company, accepted this decision ; but in 
giving up this claim as regards the United States lines, 
he insisted on retaining the rates as regards the North- 
Western Canadian points, and so long as the Grand Trunk 
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Company will not admit this claim to special benefits 
respecting long-distance traffic within Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific continues to cut local rates which 
hitherto had been uniform. 

With the removal of the first bone of contention as 
regards transcontinental traffic, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, the chairman of the Grand Trunk, asks that the 
Canadian Pacific should remove their cut of local rates, 
on the ground that the reason for the cut no longer 
exists. Sir William Van Horne practically replies ;— 
Yes, I will do so if you acknowledge our claim to special 
treatment for long-distance traffic within the Dominion, 
Sir Rivers Wilson replies :—I do not admit your claim to 
rates within Canada from which the Grand Trunk are to 
be excluded ; but restore local rates and I am willing for 
the other matter to be referred to arbitration. There the 
matter rests, and the dispute seems to us to lie in a nut- 
shell. 

The Grand Trunk Company is not what it was, and 
since its reorganisation it has shown a vitality few 
expected. It is evidently determined to obtain fair play; 
and we must say that, whatever may be our sympathy 
with the Canadian Pacific Company in its struggle with 
the allied Grand Trunk and American combination, we 
consider that Sir C. Rivers Wilson is in the right in 
his present contention. The Canadian Pacific is an 
undertaking of which all Britishers must feel proud, 
but it seems to us that Sir William Van Horne 
fails to recognise the exigencies of the situation. He 
admits that he was the first to cut local rates in order to 
punish the Grand Trunk. The reason for this is largely 
if not entirely removed, yet he continues the cut. On the 
question of long-distance traffic in Canada, which now 
appears to be the sole bone of contention, it seems to us 
reasonable that the matter should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. That Sir William Van Horne refuses to arbitrate on 
this point can only be due to a fear that the arbitrator 
might decide against the contention of the Canadian 
Pacific. The fourth question of the use of the North Bay 
line of the Grand Trunk by the Canadian Pacific is im- 
portant, and we agree with Sir William Van Horne when 
he states that the use of it, or the non-use of it, or the 
terms upon which it is used, are matters which are not 
open to arbitration, but rest entirely with the Canadian 
Pacific. This view we are glad to see is recognised by the 
President of the Grand Trunk Company. 

The last public utterance on the matter is a letter 
addressed by the Chairman of the Grand Trunk Company 
to the President of the Canadian Pacific Company on 
Monday last, from which we quote the following :— 


Your Company has abandoned its claim to differentials on 
transcontinental traffic as against the American lines, but still 
proposes to maintain them against the Grand Trunk for busi 
ness to North-Western Canadian points ; and, in order to coerce 
the Grand Trunk into an acceptance of this contention, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway cuts local rates, which hitherto have 
always been uniform for the two companies. My suggestion 
to you was that your claim to differentials ‘on Ontario-North- 
Western rates, as well as the terms on which you might, if you 
were so disposed, use our North Bay line, should be referred 
to arbitration, but that local rates should meanwhile be 
restored. 


On the face of it the claim of the Canadian Pacific for 
the restoration of rates via Chicago to the basis prevailing 
before the fight seems reasonable ; but those rates operated 
against the Grand Trunk Company, and we fail to se¢ 
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why the Grand Trunk should not endeavour to obtain 
yniform rates throughout Canada. At any rate, the offer 
to submit the matter to arbitration seems to us fair. 

We have spoken at the commencement of the losses 
to British investors as the result of this fratricidal conflict. 
The loss in capital shrinkage has not been so great in 
Canadian Pacific shares as in Grand Trunk stocks, owing 
to the fact that some of the securities of the latter Com- 
pany have recently been approaching the dividend-paying 
stage, and a loss of revenue through rate-cutting naturally 
means much to a stock of this description. Hence Grand 
Trunk of Canada First Preference, which early in June 
last changed hands at 763, is now down to 65}, while 
the Second Preference stock, from 583 early in June, has 
fallen to below 43. 


A BEGGING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


“BRITISHERS the world over are justly proud of their social insti- 
tutions both at home and abroad, because they are usually well 
appointed and liberally catered for.” So writes the President of 
the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris ; but we are sorry to 
see that it is necessary to make this statement the text for an appeal 
for funds. The British Chamber of Commerce in Paris is not 
supported as it ought to be by British firms trading in France. 
The result has been that last year there was a deficit in the 
Chamber’s revenue of over two thousand francs, which had to be 
covered by a draft upon a very slender reserve fund. Accompany- 
ing the last monthly circular of the Chamber, therefore, the 
President sends out a personal appeal, in which he asks 
for a bigger membership, and also for donations. The Chamber 
has been under the necessity of paying more rent and of incur- 
ting other necessary expenses, and as the coming Exhibition 
of 1900 will probably throw a vast amount of extra work upon the 
Chamber, it is sought to raise a reserve fund of at least a 
thousand pounds. Unlike the Chambers of Commerce in most 
countries, the British Chamber in Paris, though doing quite as ex- 
cellent work, is not State-aided. If it is worth maintaining, there 
ought not to be the need for this appeal for funds. That it is 
doing good work seems evident, for we understand that merchants 
are already benefiting from the successful efforts made by the 
Chamber to remove difficulties with the French Customs authori- 
ties regarding certificates of origin. The Chamber is at the 
Present time negotiating with the British Post Office authorities 
toobtain a reduction in the rate on letters and telegrams between 
the twocountries, and the Chamber has done much in the matter of 
getting international telegrams delivered at destination more 
quickly than before. 


A CHOICE INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 


_ That investors are still willing to apply for industrial shares of a 
high-class character is evident from the result that has attended 
the offer of capital by Pease & Partners (Limited). In London, 
many investors abstained from applying on the ground that there 
was little probability of getting allotments, having regard to the 
small amount of the issue, and the large applications from the 
Country. The amount offered was £300,000, and the applications 
are understood to have reached several millions. On the day the 
lists were opened the shares were quoted one and a half premium, 
and subsequently five premium ; that is to say, at a premium of 50 
Percent. Seeing that the shares are to receive 8 per cent. before 
£700,000 of deferred shares, held by the partners, get anything, 
the market immediately put the shares on a 6 per cent. basis. 


NOTES 


Fortunately there is not a large speculative account open, or 
Should have had a panic on the Stock Exchange this week. 
Pa Monday and Tuesday there was a more cheerful feeling. There 

as an absence of any disquieting news, and some of the French 
— were discussing the Fashoda business in calmer language. 
Peculators therefore bought a little stock, and prices began to 
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recover. Later in the week it was recognised that there was 
scarcely sufficient to justify the more optimistic feeling ; the gravity 
of the political situation was brought home to the minds of 
operators by the public utterances of statesmen, and it was recog- 
nised that really the situation had not changed since the issue of 
the Parliamentary papers. When news came in of untoward 
activity in the naval dockyards of France, and Paris began to sell 
stock, a cold shiver went through all the markets, and prices gave 
way in every department without exception. 


In view of the depression existing in the Mining Markets, it is 
interesting to note that the shares of one important mine have 
this week touched the highest price on record. We refer to Rio 
Tinto copper shares. The Ordinary shares of £5 each have been 
bid for at 30, which with 6 for the Preferred shares is equivalent 
to 36 for the shares in the old undivided form of £10 each. The 
highest price previously touched by Tintos in the old form was 31 
in 1882, from which they fell to 74, and though the operations of 
the Copper Syndicate some years afterwatds carried the price up 
again, they never got above 27;5,. The present strength of Copper 
shares is due to the extending use of copper, which appears to be 
increasing more-rapidly than the output, and to the resulting very 
favourable statistics of the metal that have recently been pub- 
lished. 


We referred last week to the apparent desire of the Bank of 
England to check the creation of accommodation bills on London 
by German houses. This action on their part has not improved 
the financial situation in Berlin, and it is reported from Vienna 
that all things are not running smoothly in the banking world 
there. The Directors of the Bank of England are persistent in 
their determination to keep up the value of money, for they con- 
tinue to borrow in the market whenever they have the opportunity, 
and they offer a good price for the money—namely, 3} per cent. 
Apart, therefore, from politics, the financial outlook abroad is not 
satisfactory. 


The feature of the week as regards the Foreign Market has 
been the advance in the French Bank Rate. It is a feature, for 
the advance from 2 to 3 per cent. announced on Thursday is only 
the third alteration made by the Regents of the Bank of France 
in their official minimum for more than nine years. Apart from 
politics, there are reasons for the advance in the steady loss of 
gold experienced by the Bank of late, whilst their stock at the 
present time is several millions lower than it was a year ago. The 
other important European banks have all raised their rates recently, 
so that, if only as a protective measure, a 3 per cent. Bank rate is 
not unnatural. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


OMAR KHAYYAM 


Writinc in Waterloo year, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
mentions a Persian poet whose works reek with an im- 
piety unmatched in any language, and 
whose tenets, first propagated by Moollah 
Zukee’s followers, were fashionable at 
Court. This sounds so alarming and so disgraceful that 
one inclines to hope there is exaggeration in the report, 
and the hope inclines towards certainty on learning that 
the culprit was the Omar Khayyam revealed to us by 
FitzGerald. It has been maliciously suggested that 
Elphinstone’s denunciation of Moollah Zukee’s sectaries 
as ‘the most dissolute and unprincipled profligates in the 
kingdom” was intended for a prophetic attack on the 
Omar Khayydm Club. This is a libel. The historian was 
no seer, and he had the misfortune to live in an age when 
literary societies were less common than they now are. 
The facts speak for themselves. The Omar craze is little 
more than fifteen years old, and that alone disposes of a 
horrid rumour put about by envy. To speak seriously, it 
is safe to say that half a century ago, apart from Oriental 
professors and a few retired officers of John Company, 
not a dozen men in England had even heard of 
Omar’s name. Much less had they read him in the 
brief elegant extracts which Gore Ouseley translated for 
the unlearned. For our fathers, Firdusi, Hafiz, and Sadi 
were the recognised representatives of Persian literature, 
and neither Hammer-Purgstall nor Riickert were studied 
by the public. Emerson somewhere prophesies that an 
irresistible taste for Orientalism will arise in England: 
one can only say that it has not arisen yet, and every one 
knows what happened when FitzGerald’s version of the 
‘* Rubdaiyat” was published in 1859. A campaign of 
admiration began years later, when Rossetti’s pupils ran- 
sacked London bookstalls for copies of what they (and, 
perhaps, their master) took for an original poem. Burton 
and Mr. Swinburne are responsible for the existence of 
another clique of enthusiasts, one of whom confesses that 
he bored his friends with the gospel of Omarism: with such 
good result that a handful of worshippers grew to a small 
army. It was, indeed, a very small army till the appear- 
ance of Mr. Vedder’s illustrations filled the ranks with 
recruits of whom the Old Guard is not particularly proud. 
The collectors of the princeps were routed by the posses- 
sors of (comparatively) cheap reprints. But their in- 
genuity was not exhausted : they imported seeds from the 
rose-tree on Omar’s grave at Naishaptir, and formed them- 
selves into a club which regards the multitude from a 
proper elevation. 


The 
Omar Cult 


Though the Omar sect exists, it is not easy to specify 
its distinctive marks. Were Mr. Le Gallienne its spokes- 
man we should have to believe that a 
knowledge of Persian is a superfluity— 
or, at all events, no necessity—to the 
“true Omarian.” This is another way of asserting that 
pupils are the best judges of their masters, and one is 
grateful for Mr. Le Gallienne’s forbearance in not ruling 
that a knowledge of Persian is a positive disqualifica- 
tion. But there is this much to be said: that Omar’s fame 
owes nothing to Orientalists, if we except Professor 
Cowell, who introduced the poet to FitzGerald. Nor are 
the experts a happy family when they touch on Omar. 
One demolishes the other in the “Journal of the Royal 


““ Mostly 
Affectation” 
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Asiatic Society,” while the official translator of the Villon 
Society belabours every predecessor with an unedifying 
and ludicrous energy. And yet there is one thing that 
the specialists might do : they might settle for us illiterates 
the definitive text of Omar, and purge his page of countless 
quatrains interpolated by scribes who thus recorded thei 
dissent from their author. This the specialists haye 
neglected to do, though we can scarcely believe that the 
task is impossible. M. Schukovski has, however, made 
a beginning with his article in A/-Musaffariye, and the 
Omar Khayyam Club might do worse than follow up the 
indications given by the Russian scholar. At present we 
cannot learn what Omar really said and wrote, nor are we 
sure as to whether there were two Omars or twenty. Till 
this little preliminary piece of work be done, or at least 
attempted, the Philistine will continue to declare, as he 
declares now, that the apparent enthusiasm of the “true 
Omarian” is mostly affectation. And it will be hard to 
prove him wrong. 


The question as to what Omar sang and taught is not 
without importance. Carlyle, with his usual urbanity, 
brands Omar ‘‘the Mahometan Black 
guard.” Mr. McCarthy, from the pulpit 
over the way, declares that he has lived 
with Omar, loved him, and learned his 
lessons. Obviously one of the two—perhaps both—must 
be wrong, or else Omar’s lessons were not worth 
learning. He was a philosopher, a ‘‘ thinker” after the 
fashion of his time, and, if he ever counted upon fame, 
he hoped to survive as the inventor of that systematic 
theory of cubic equations which stirred Franz Woepcke to 
admiration. In truth, he lives as a poet, and asan English 
poet. To talk of his lessons, to seek in him for “ criticism 
of life,” to extract from his quatrains a body of doctrine, 
is futile. He has in him touches of the pantheist, the 
mystagogue, the agnostic, the tippler, the ascetic, and 
the profligate. He has no immediate point of contact 
with the West: unlike Sadi, he lacked the privilege 
of being enslaved by the Crusaders. And yet, as 
Tennyson perceived, Hafiz is the better repre- 
sentative of the East. Omar lived his life, enjoyed it 
while he might, neither over-estimating nor belittling it; 
he loved women, wine, and song, and he gave his indi- 
vidual impression of divers moments in a series of 
quatrains, each of which is an independent poem— 
passionate, humorous, pessimistic, epicurean, incredu- 
lous, neutral, as his mood might be. The rose and the 
nightingale are with him decorative adjuncts, not the 
trivial theme : his sincerity, his simplicity, his compara 
tive restraint distinguish him from the mere accomplished 
versifier. True poet as he is, he has—he must have— 
something of the limitations of his time and race; he 
reiterates his thought, recasts its form, and continually 
degenerates into diffuseness. In other words, he is not 
an artist, as indeed he could not be. Yet, thanks to the 
genius of his translator, it is solely as an artist of consum- 
mate address that the world knows him. 


“ The 
Mahometan 
Blackguard ” 


And as such he appears in Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s 
new edition.* Omar has never been more splendidly and 


* “ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém. English, French, German, Italian, “se 
Danish translations comparatively arranged in accordance with the text 0 
Edward FitzGerald’s version, with further Selections, Notes, Biographies, 
Bibliographies and other material.” Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 
two volumes, Illustrated. Boston: Page & Co,; London: Macmillan 
Co, 245, 
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te: completely presented than in these superb volumes, which 
Vi are also models of skilful editing. Mr. Haskell Dole’s 
di illon Introduction is practically a handbook to 
| ving a the literature of his subject ; his arrange- 
tin FiteGer ment of the text is lucid, and his exhaus- 
: - tive appendices bespeak a sense of humour rare among the 
4 aan tribe of commentators. It is a pity that M. Schukovski's 
' a article should have escaped him, that no quotation is given 
at a isom Mr. Herbert Greene’s Latin version, and that, beyond 
: a bare reference, no use is made of Mr. Heron-Allen’s 
+ ~ Persian text and literal prose translation—a valuable 
ip the rformance, whatever specialists may say to the contrary. 
ant we Asitis, Mr. Haskell Dole’s work is admirably done: from 
wins Thomas Hyde to Mr. Le Gallienne, from Riickert to 
Ta Bodenstedt, the translators are exampled with care and 
+ least conscience. But, curious and interesting as the collation 
as he is, was it worth the doing ? After all, readers care for but 
“true one Omar: and his real name is FitzGerald. Do the rest 
rd to matter? FitzGerald’s version is denounced by Mr. John 
Payne as ‘‘ so exceedingly loose, and often so extrava- 
gantly wide of the mark, that it practically affords 
is not no idea of the original.” But then Mr. _John Payne 
anity, js a rival translator. On the other side, Colonel 
Slacks Hay praises FitzGerald’s remarkable fidelity to his 
pulpit original. But then Colonel Hay is an enthusiast. 
lived The translator himself had neither pretensions nor 
d his illusions. His stock of Persian enabled him to spell 
‘must through Omar, whom he pronounced a “‘ remarkable little 
vorth fellow,” perhaps worth parodying in the manner of Sir 
r the William Jones; and he found amusement in taking ** what 
fame, Liberties I like with these Persians, who (as I think) are 
matic not Poets enough to frighten one from such excursions, 
ke to and who really do want a little Art to shape them.” And 
glish Art was precisely what FitzGerald was born to supply. 
chaah He had a wonderful divination of genius. He knew how 
rine, to distinguish between the early Tennyson and the 
- the middle-Victorian poet ; he chose to render such dramas of 
cad Calderén as others had passed by, and he treated Omar 
ntact ashe had treated Calderén—sinking, reducing, altering, 
lege ashe thought fit, confessing that the result is very un- 
as literal. Omar writes, as Mr. Heron-Allen interprets the 
pre- 149th quatrain :— 
d it I desire a little ruby wine and a book of verses, 
r it; just enough to keep me alive, and half a loaf is needful, 
indi- and then, that I and thou should sit in a desolate place 
; of is better than the kingdom of a sultan. 
nt And he repeats himself in the 155th :— 
the If a loaf of wheaten-bread be forthcoming, 
the a gourd of wine, and a thigh-bone of mutton, 
Bf and then, if thou and I be sitting in the wilderness, 
hed that would be a joy to which no sultan can set bounds. 
one The letter killeth. FitzGerald seizes on the two, ‘‘ mashes 
; he together” the quatrains, and condenses both in the stanza 
ally that we all know by heart. The case is typical. Then 
not comes the question: Is it Omar or FitzGerald that we 
the admire? If poetry be more concerned with verbal 
um- felicity, with treatment and exquisite selection than 
with substance, the answer is not doubtful. ‘To 
correct is the Bore,” as FitzGerald said ; but what pains 
le’s he took is evident if we compare, as Mr. Haskell Dole 
and enables us to do, the various editions. His later variants 
ae have been generally condemned; still, perhaps FitzGerald’s 
xt of laste was as good as his critics’, and, better than they, 
hies, he knew his own intention. We must continue to call 
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him a translator, since we have no word to indicate the 
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author of a paraphrase so splendid as to vindicate its title 
to be held fora great original poem. His occasion, his op- 
portunity he finds in Omar. He catches at the tent-maker’s 
suggestion, polishes the rough stone, refines and intensi- 
fies its brilliancy till his persistent artistry transfigures it 
to a rich, austere, unique gem. What was a somewhat 
incoherent expression of contradictory emotions takes 
form and shape and all the airs of system. Omar was a 
great poet ; FitzGerald was no less an artist; the one is 
the complement of the other, and so their names are joined 
for everlasting. But when all is said and done it comes 
to this—that we can boast a new English poet, that the 
translator has eclipsed his author, and that the most 
of us, when we talk of Omar Khayydm, mean Edward 
FitzGerald, and none other. That is the humble truth, 
and it may be well to say it. 
James Fitzmaurice-KELty. 


REVIEWS 


SHELLEY IN THE NURSERY 


“ Original Poetry.” By Victor and Cazire [Percy Bysshe Shelley and 
Elizabeth Shelley]. Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
London: John Lane. 55. net. 


WHO would not grieve for that most heroic of editors, Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman—whose passion for completeness rejects nothing 
of his heroes, however bad—that he should be “ outside” where 
Shelley is concerned? Did he not give shelter to such lines as 


A cat in distress 

Nothing more, nor less ; 

Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 

As I am a sinner, it waits for some dinner 
To stuff out its own little belly ? 


Yet the lucubrations of Victor, with all their drearier if less vulgar 
vices thick upon them, were known to him only by a title-page, and 
an article by Stockdale, and he fell into the error of repeating the 
supposition that Cazire was Harriet Grove. Still, Mr Forman 
may congratulate himself that, of the poems in the volume before 
us, he has printed a variant of the first stanza of “Ghasta” (a 
stanza plagiarised, alas! from Chatterton), and the whole of the 
“Fragment, or the Triumph of Conscience.” In Mr. Forman’s 
edition of Shelley the latter poem appears as Number I. of “ Poems 
from St. Irvyne,” and, to our thinking, the fifth and sixth numbers 
of that series, as printed by Mr. Forman, are models or substitutes 
for two “Songs” printed on pp. 33-4 of Dr. Garnett’s “ find.” 

We notice that a critical spectator from a Cornish window has 
deplored this publication on the ground of literary decency. To 
this we can only offer the consolation of the proverb, “ Murder 
will out.” The public will never allow, first and last, even nonsense 
to be purposely suppressed. They say the complete Pepys is 
bound to come in all its flagrancy. Who, then, would dream of 
trying to prevent a law so potent as that of the Public Curiosity 
from operating on the perfectly harmless, though foolish, early 
work of a great poet? Such work may be buried, but it cannot be 
annihilated. For those who object to see a few more Juvenilia 
added to the egregious collection under that head already pub- 
lished in Shelley’s name, there is always the refuge of Edward 
FitzGerald. Is it not related in that recluse’s letters how he cut 
down with his own scissors the volumes of his beloved Crabbe, 
till he reached a soothing ultimate which it was ever a delight to 
him to read ? 

Cazire’s contributions to this volume are mainly (perhaps 
exclusively) letters written in a jocose vein—not lacking (face our 
superior friend at the window) in sprightliness. Witness this 
couplet in a letter to a friend whose expression was hindered by 
the weakness of her grammar. 


Be not a coward, shrink not to a tense, 
But read it all over, and make it out sense. 















It were idle to quote from Shelley’s effusions. The poems 
written in the style of “ Monk” Lewis (a writer, by the way, whom 
Mr. Forman rates much lower than Dr. Garnett) are absurd in 
plot and poor in expression. Whether it be “my fleeting false 
Rodolph” confronted with “the sheeted Ghost.... Yelling 
dreadful (sic) o’er the heath,” or the “ spirit of Conrad” dragging 
to Hades the bride of Adolphus “all blooming in charms,” the 
result is equally deplorable. But there is movement, sometimes a 
stately line, and the student of beginnings need not blush at his 
curiosity to view the glimmerings of an art-sense through an 
inspissated mass of failure. Admit that the poems are bad; still 
they were the first fruits of Shelley’s art which he exhibited in the 
world of books. That at the age of eighteen or less he had not 
found himself is not surprising ; he was feeling his way. But 
in such poems, bad as they are, as the “ Song ” of the betrayed girl, 
there are ideas which are poetical, however much one is offended 
by such an example of misplaced fluency and illegitimate rhyming 
as it affords. 

It may be added that the copy of the original volume, from 
which this is a verbatim reprint, was brought to Mr. Lane by Mr. 
V. E. G. Hussey, the son of a daughter of Harriet Grove’s brother. 
It was intended by Mr. Lane that Mr. Money Coutts, whose grand- 
father, Sir F. Burdett, is mentioned in the second of Cazire’s 
poems, should edit the volume. But Mr. Coutts gracefully insisted 
that Dr. Garnett, who had been the first to announce the existence 
of Victor and Cazire’s work, should “complete what he had begun 
by giving them to the world.” Dr. Garnett’s editing is intelligent, 
but the list of misprints which he gives could have been extended. 


14,000 MILES OF ASIA 


“Through Asia.” By Sven Hedin. London: Methuen. 2 vols. 
36s. net. 


THE “Aryan theory” of the origin of the European races, which 
placed their cradle-land somewhere in mid-Asia, is out of fashion. 
Indeed it is safe to predict that “time and the turn of things” will 
presently cause it to give way to a theory which shall trace the 
ancestors of the European races to the Atlas region of North-West 
Africa, where to this day are to be found among the Shloo’ahs a 
blond, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired people, with a preference for the 
truth, a keen sense of humour, deferential with our deference to 
woman. The “Aryan theory” reposed too exclusively on philo- 
logy, and was content to point to the cradle-land without attempt- 
ing to explore it. One would have expected that under such a 
stimulus to research Central Asia would have been ransacked from 
end to end; but, as a matter of fact, Central Asia—for all the 
“ Aryan theory ”—is darker far than Central Africa. The map of 
it contains a vastly larger area of blank spaces, and the number of 
problems it presents to the student of the ’ologies is larger. The 
Desert of Gobi and the endless wastes of Tibet—a plateau six and 
a half times the size of the United Kingdom, lying at a mean height 
of 14,000 feet above sea-level—are almost as inaccessible and as 
little known as the Polar regions, or were as little known until 
Dr. Sven Hedin gave us these two handsome volumes. In them 
he records—with an eye rather to the general reader than the 
student—the results of his travels in Central Asia ; from Orenburg, 
across the steppes to the Pamirs; from Kashgar, through the 
Takla~-Makan desert—a western extension of the Desert of Gobi— 
to the Tarim River and Lop-nor ; thence into Northern Tibet vd 
Khotan and the Arka-Tagh, by way of a pass over 18,000 feet 
above sea-level ; and, last stage of all, from Tibet, through Tsai- 
dam, Khansu, Ordos, and Shan-si, to Pekin. 

Dr. Hedin is an explorer by profession and assiduous training. 
Sport and adventure he accepts with sober gladness if they come 
his way, and in merry-making, considered as an aid to exploration, 
he is a proficient : witness his prolonged jollification—days of it— 
with the Anglo-Russian Boundary Commission on the Roof of the 
World, and the banquet given in his honour by Shang Taotai 
of Kashgar, at which Adam Ignatieff, the Russian missionary, 
“with punctilious conscientiousness, partook of every one of the 
forty-six courses, and, with the rosary still round his neck and the 
cross on his breast, drank seventeen cups of brandy—strong and 
boiling hot, and at the end of the three hours that the banquet 
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lasted rose every whit as sober as when he took his seat at the 
beginning.” But these are not the things Dr. Hedin went out for to 
see. Anthropometry, meteorology, botany, the etymology of geo- 
graphical terms, the measurement of the volume and velocity of 
rivers, the unravelling of mountain knots, map-mapping—these 
are his delights. He spent several years in preparing himself for 
his expedition, studying the geography of Central Asia, partly at 
home in Sweden and partly in the University of Berlin under 
Baron von Richthofen, the leading authority on Chinese geography, 
And it was not until he had made two experimental trips, one to 
Persia, the other to Turkestan, and had made himself fluent jn 
Jagatai Turki, that he felt prepared to undertake the scheme of 
exploration which the munificence of the King of Sweden, the 
Nobel family, and a few other Swedish “ friends of geography” had 
made possible—the scheme of exploration of which this book is but 
the first fruits. 

Dr. Hedin left Stockholm on October 16, 1893, and rode into 
Pekin, his terminus, on March 2, 1897. Between the two dates 
he traversed 14,600 miles. Omitting the 8,000 miles of beaten 
track which he covered in train and tarantass, with restaurants 
and bedrooms at convenient intervals and nice people to talk to 
all the way, there remain 6,520 miles over which, at most, only 
three travellers had preceded him, and out of these “no less than 
2,020 miles were through regions which no European had ever 
before visited.” The purely scientific results of Dr. Hedin’s ex. 
plorations are reserved for a supplementary volume, and the 
problem of the Lop-nor, round which a heated controversy is 
raging between the Continental geographers, is to have a book all 
to itself. The problem is after this wise. The great rivers of 
the interior of Asia run, not outwards to the ocean, but inwards 
into a vast central depression, the floor of which is the Desert of 
Gobi. One of these rivers is the Tarim, and on the Chinese 
maps, which are very accurate, the Tarim is shown as draining 
into the Lop-nor, or Salt Lake. A famous Russian explorer, 
Pezhevalsky, was, however, unable to find this lake ; but he did 
find further south, and connected with the Tarim River, a fresh- 
water lake. Now, since it is impossible to impeach the accuracy 
of the Chinese geographers, “ who never enter any geographical 
feature upon their maps unless they have themselves actually 
seen it,” and who are further supported in this matter by the 
high authority of Baron von Richthofen, nor of Pezhevalsky, 
whose account has been confirmed by the subsequent visits of 
Carey, Dalgleish, Littledale, and Pievstoff—the problem arises, 
How comes it that a fresh-water and a salt-water lake are fed by 
the same river? This problem Dr. Hedin claims to have solved. 
He claims also to have unravelled the complicated system of 
vagrant lakes and river-courses that converge from the South and 
the East on the Desert of Gobi. 

But for the general reader the most interesting result of his 
explorations will be his discovery of the buried city of Takla-Makan 
and the dead forests around it. “This city of Takla-Makan, for 
that,” says Dr. Hedin, “is the name my guides gave it—we will 
retain the name, for it is instinct with a wealth of mysterious 
secrets, of puzzling problems, which it is reserved for future 
inquiry to solve—this city of whose existence no European had 
hitherto any inkling, was one of the most unexpected discoveries 
that I made throughout the whole of my travels in Asia. Who 
could have imagined that in the interior of the dread Desert of 
Gobi, and precisely in that part of it which in dreariness and 
desolation exceeds all other deserts on the face of the earth, actual 
cities slumbered under the sand, cities wind-driven for thousands 
of years, the ruined survivals of a once-flourishing civilisation? 
And yet there I stood, I amid the wreck and devastation of an 
ancient people, having awakened to new life the city which had 
slumbered for a thousand years.” The ruins are wholly 0 
wood—poplar—and abound in inscriptions, statuary, and imple- 
ments which betoken a Buddhistic civilisation and an Aryad 
people. The city “had in ancient times been washed by 4 
powerful stream—the Keriya-daria ; and its houses and temples 
had been watered by numerous artificial channels. Close to the 
city, and along the banks of the river, luxuriant woods tossed their 
quivering leaves in the breeze, and in the hot summer days the 
leafy apricot trees gave cool shade to the inhabitants. The streams 
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Silk was 
cultivated, and horticulture and industries flourished. The people 
who dwelt there manifestly knew how to decorate their homes with 
good taste and a sense of artistic fitness.” And now all is sand 
and silence—the ban of the desert. What that ban means Dr. 
Hedin had well-nigh fatal experience. He was lost, he and his 
caravan, in the illimitable waste, and learnt “how thirst can make 
aman half insane. Islam and the other men gathered a saucepan 
of camel’s urine. They poured it into an iron cup, and added 
vinegar and sugar ; then, holding their noses, swallowed the 
abominable concoction. They offered the cup to me; but the 
mere smell nauseated me. All the others drank it except Kasim. 
And he was wise to abstain ; for after a while the other three men 
were seized with violent and painful vomiting, which completely 
prostrated them.” That is the ban of the Desert of Gobi. 

“Through Asia” is a book creditable alike to author and 
publisher. Much of it is of permanent value, and all of it is good 
reading, especially now that things Asian are foremost in men’s 
minds. The book is well furnished with illustrations and maps, 
but would be the better for a sketch map, showing at a glance the 
lines of travel from Orenburg to Pekin. 


THE JOURNALIST-POLITICIAN 


“Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L.”. By John Knox Laughton, M.A. . 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 28s. 


POSTERITY is not tolerant of early eccentricities that have failed 
to justify themselves by subsequent brilliancy. Reeve, through 
his Memoirs, must suffer a little this penalty. One is irritated— 
one cannot help being—by the youthful self-sufficiency of the 
clever boy; by the manner in which he has caught the right 
literary shopman’s trick of “crying” his inconsiderable goods. 
This lad of nineteen remarks of Victor Cousin, the mature 
philosopher : “ He thinks with me,” &c.! Surely the Biography, 
as the record of an influence, does not begin here. 

One may soon, however, rub the grain of grit out of one’s eye. 
Reeve became an influence, of course, and justly, and after not 
too long a preliminary canter to show off his paces. Chiefly, 
pethaps, the world knew him as the editor of the “Greville 
- Memoirs.” That was a holiday task—a spurt of popularity through 
agreen place—while the main current of his official influence 
flowed on steadily underground. He was always the Grand 
Seignior of anonymity ; wherefore the Press, as is natural, builds 
-him columns of eulogy. 

Henry Reeve was born, in 1813, into moderately comfortable 
circumstances. From the outset he moved under the shadow of 
“high connections,” social and literary. He had a genius, more- 
over, for making friends—the genius, that is, of selection. He 
was of a serious, observant, and acquisitive nature—of the type 
that can intuitively assay in the matter of intellectual ore. Before 
he was twenty-one he was writing for the British and Foreign 
Review. At the age of twenty-five, he was made Clerk of the 
Appeals to the Privy Council—a notable appointment for one so 
young. Thenceforth his record is of ring added to ring, like a 
solid-growing tree. His position always entailed upon him much 
anxiety, much responsibility ; and he was always sturdy to the 
endurance of both; safe of the safe, too, because his loyalty to 
the plain diet of Truth indisposed him to the fine hectic fever of 
imagination. In that regard there is mentioned but a single 
“pitted speck” (or sweetening bruise?) in the sound fruit of his 
intellect : he did not like to sit down thirteen to table. 

_ It was his fate, or his fortune, to be often chosen the interme- 
diary in delicate international negotiations ; to represent statesman 
to statesman ; to essay the dangerous task of oiling the inmost 
works of the political (machine, while in motion, when grit was 
Screaming in the bearings. As early as 1840 he was engaged in 
this ticklish work, when friction with France over the eternal 
Egyptian question was already threatening to ungear the European 
fly-wheel. He acquitted himself of the duty, then as afterwards, 
with a solid directness and justice that served the peaceful 


interests of nations better than the astutest Machiavelism would 
have done. 
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This strong uprightness was, indeed, not the secret, but the fair 
day source, of Reeve’s influence. He was always, according to his 
lights, a virile director to more vacillating—or accommodating— 
souls. His knowledge—to whatever goal it drew him—was a 
steady light ; he was honest, sincere, and through his sincerity a 
power. At the same time, he was only great enough to be chosen 
Mentor to the greater ; only original enough to conceive an envi- 
ronment, but never to create an atmosphere. 

This unimaginative robustiousness of his has a curious illustra- 
tion in a letter he wrote to his mother when he was yet a young 
man :—“ On few men have opportunities been more abundantly 
bestowed. I believe I have not neglected any; and from most 
of them I have derived more power at twenty-seven than I 
ever dreamed of in visions at seventeen, and this without a serious 
conflict or one stunning reverse. But I remember in going up 
some lofty tower .. . that I have looked out from some belfry at 
mid-height, and, having ascertained that a few twisted streets and 
roofs of houses, with a vague horizon beyond, were all I should 
see from the very highest pinnacle, I have left the ball and cross 
to others, and sat waiting for them below in the grass of the 
churchyard.” 

That was the man. The ball and cross—the fiery cross up in 
the sky !—the Vorstellung—the vision, never drew him to climb 
from the levels of sane self-control. His common-sense told him 
the uselessness of it. Going on, he fits the analogy to his own 
case. He cannot see that there is so much difference between the 
points of view of mid-belfry and tower-summit as to make it worth 
his while to toil up the extra steps. Of course he couldn’t; and 
had he been able to, England would have been the poorer by the 
lack of one of those mighty plain-dealing souls that are the stone- 
masons of her solidity. It was Reeve’s instinct to conform to all 
respectable usages ; to strengthen, thereby, what he subscribed to. 
He never did anything out of hand, excepting not even his nego- 
tiations as to a matrimonial alliance (the term is quite apt), which 
he must honourably discuss, in the-first instance, with the father of 
his inamorata. 

Perhaps it is on this account—-his unimaginativeness—that 
vivid references to the many famous littérateurs of his time and, 
often close, acquaintance, are so lacking throughout the pages of 
his diary. A meagre entry of the names of guests at a dinner, 
even though it include such literary ¢/ite as Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Milnes, Tennyson, Dickens, &c., is, failing comment, a royal 
superfluity. ‘“ December 8th (1846). Dined with Thackeray to 
meet Tennyson.” This is the sort of brevity that cuts off its nose 
to spite its face. 

A propos the former of these, it is curious to note contem- 
porary opinion of the illustrator of “Vanity Fair” and “The 
Virginians.” “ Thackeray’s drawing,” says Reeve, “. . . is as pure 
and accurate as any I have seen. He is a man whom I would 
willingly set to copy a picture of Raphael’s....” Charlotte 
Bronté expressed a similar judgment, more elaborately eulogistic 
(if we remember rightly, in a letter to Mr. Williams). She admired 
and wondered over his art, comparing his “shapes of bone and 
muscle clothed with flesh” with the invertebrate productions of 
other illustrators. We think of Lord March’s rudimentary legs ; 
of Lord Peterborough’s tadpole anatomy, and we wonder. Verily, 
to different times different standards. 

Reeve’s real epitaph is written in the 77es, to whose columns 
he contributed during many years of its greatest period ; and in 
the Edinburgh Review, of which he was editor. The keynote of 
his literary style was conviction. He never said a thing he did 
not mean ; he uttered what he uttered in language clear to trans- 
parency. His letters are equity, moral and practical, crystallised 
in unexceptionable English ; composed without flippancy, and 
with only that touch of humour that is the necessary leaven to 
profound knowledge. He was not a man of whom it could be said 
with truth, “ We shall never see his like again.” But his like, for 
sincerity and honesty, occurs only too seldom. 





RARE CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS and 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 

E. GROSE, Ye olde weble of Wesminster, 16 Princess Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 

















MODERN CRITICS 


“ The Royal Academy : Its Uses and Abuses.” By W. J. Laidlay, 
B.A., LL.B. Camb., Barrister-at-Law, Advocate. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. Is. net. 


THE Nation does not care. The Nation gets a sight of two 
thousand original pictures and objects of art, an extensive head- 
ache, and a deal of dinner-gossip for its shilling ; an enormous 
return for so small an outlay, you must admit. Why, then, should 
the Nation care whether the Academy is conducted on lines ideal 
or otherwise, whether its members are more concerned with the 
commercial advantages of their position than with any advance- 
ment of Art? The Academy is the most popular shilling-annual 
in the world ; the Christmas Numbers pale before its vastness ; it 
out-Harmsworths Harmsworth. Why, then, suggest reform ; why 
not let the Academy collect its shillings undisturbed, the Nation 
secure its annual bargain? 

“By all means,” say we, whom years of sight-seeing have 
rendered cynical. And yet there are some—a Mr. Laidlay in 
particular—who seek to put an end to this happy state of affairs. 
Mr. Laidlay is, of course, an artist—like the rest. But what have 
artists to do with the management of the Royal Academy? Are 
they the proprietors of this popular annual? Are they its editors ? 
Certainly not. The Academy has a competent staff, R.A.s and 
A.R.A.s by the score. It has as competent a staff as Punch. If 
any outside contributors care to submit their work, well and good. 
But reform! What has Mr. Laidlay, an outside contributor, to 
do with reform? The fellow’s impudence is astounding. Here is 
the Academy, a concern securely established, a concern, we repeat, 
that has been run successfully for the last hundred and thirty years, 
a property that to-day is as sound and as flourishing as ever—and 
now comes one’ Mr. Laidlay, and demands reform! He will be 
writing to the papers next, pointing out that our most widely read 
magazines contain no illustrations save of men cocking pistols at 
one another. 


“The Later Work of Titian (The Portfolio, No. 37).” By Claude 
Phillips. London: Seeley & Co. 35. 6d. net. 

“ Sir Edward Burne-Jones : a Record and Review.” By Malcolm 
Bell. London: George Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

“The Madonna in Art.” By Estelle M. Hurll. London: David 
Nutt. 35. 6d. 


It is difficult to keep all thoughts of Mr. Watts away as we read 
Mr. Phillips’s completion of what to all intents and purposes is a 
biography of Titian, the great Venetian. The last portrait of the 
artist—that of the Prado, Madrid—is almost insistent in its resem- 
blance to the greatest of living English painters. The /echnigue, 
too, leads infallibly to a comparison. And therefore Mr. Phillips’s 
history possesses for us a more vital and living interest. Space 
prevents us from indulging in a survey of the two conditions under 
which these artists have produced their masterpieces—a compari- 
son of the Victorian era with the era of the Renaissance. Here 
we can but direct our readers’ attention to Mr. Phillips’s monograph, 
with an assurance that he has faithfully and with no small skill in 
writing, nor absence of critical acumen, traced his hero’s career 
through that last fruitful period when, with a fame European in 
extent, Titian glided from the glowing masterpieces that signalised 
his maturity to the broad impressionism and deeper passion of his 
latest works. The career depicted is unique, and Mr. Phillips 
loses no strand of its significance. 

For anew and cheaper edition of Mr. Malcolm Bell’s mono- 
graph on Burne-Jones we have nothing but thanks. The book is 
all that it claims to be, a “record and review.” The exhaustive 
reproductions are immensely interesting, besides being well carried 
out, and, when the New Gallery opens in earnest, with the Burne- 
Jones exhibition promised for next December, Mr. Bell’s work 
should sell by the barrow-load. A biography of the artist has yet 
to be written ; the story of his pictures we have in the volume 
under notice. 

We would gladly give an equal measure of praise to Miss 
Estelle M. Hurll’s “ Madonna in Art,” but the thing is so lacking 
in anything save the cataloguer’s art that we cannot but resent its 
appearance. The writing is ’journalese” of the baldest. A 
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frantic desire to classify and tabulate seems to possess the author 
becomes an obsession.. Miss Hurll coins and sets in circalation 
such offensive pieces as “ Madonna art” ; she speaks of “ Guido? 
of Siena instead of “ Giotto,” and as for style, here is a sample :~ 
“The earlier Madonna was a somewhat cold type of beauty ; the 
faultless regularity of her features and the imperturbable calm of 
her expression make her rather unapproachable ; but she shows 
a strong, sweet purity of character, worthy of profound respect, 
One of Cima’s most important works is the Madonna of this type 
in the Venice Academy.” : 

The author who writes of Cima de Conegliano thus absurdly 
has evidently visited half the galleries of Europe. One’s main 
sensation after laying aside these speculations on “ Madonna Art” 
is a sense of regret that so much good time and money were at 
the author’s disposal. The numerous reproductions—there are 
over thirty representations of famous Madonnas—are well worth 
the price of the book. The author seems to know something 
about the beauties she lingers over ; but her absurd nomenclature 
and unnecessary methods of tabulation suggest the art-dealer rather 
than the art-critic. 


A LITERARY SURPRISE-PACKET 


“The Two Magics.” 
mann. 6s. 


By Henry James. London: Heine. 


THE present seems to be a period of extraordinary fertility with 
Mr. James—a fact which introduces a real element of excitement 
into the lives of his admirers. They have long since learned to 
place unbounded faith in his inspiration, which they have come to 
regard as a perennial spring. That he is going to “keep it up” 
is fully taken for granted at the opening of each new volume as it 
falls from the press. But how? What has his brain woven this 
time? And each time the answer comes as a delightful surprise, 
It is really a game which they and he are playing at, and both 
sides have entered ardently into the spirit of the thing. 

Mr. James has on this occasion prepared for us two tolerably 
long compositions—bound within the same covers to make up the 
customary six shillings’ worth. The titles—‘“‘ The Turn of the 
Screw” and “ Covering End”—are strange at first, but we finally 
admit them, and they grow familiar and, in the end, almost natural. 
Taken individually, these stories are strikingly the product of their 
author ; yet the difference between the two is so vast that they 
might well have emanated from different minds. This refers to 
the essential underlying conceptions, the first of which represents 
an entirely original literary somersault, charmingly unexpected— 
at least for the disciple. The second has more affinity with 
some of the author’s earlier work. Yet at the same time it is 
richly vigorous not only in what it suggests, which is the 
usual thing with Mr. James, but also in its manner of sug- 
gesting, which is not the usual thing with Mr. James. Wee scarcely 
remember reading anything of his which is so directly material in 
its character and method as “ Covering End.” The personages 
are dashed in in direct heavy strokes, though, of course, the author 
could not help displaying them in many subtle sidelights, and in 
one case he has yet retained a remarkable delicacy in the first 
outlines, whilst imparting to them a thick degree of distinctness. 
We refer to that fascinating creation, Mrs. Gracedew, a creature 
after Mr. James’s own heart—and ours, of course. 

Now, almost all the other characters in this little comedy are 
stock types which are frequently in request with novelists whose 
affinity with Mr. James is scarcely apparent. However, there 1s 4 
difference, for our author has struck into them a spark of his own 
(objective) distinction, so that they breathe the atmosphere into 
which they have this time been admitted with ease and natural- 
ness. The thing runs on with brisk movement, and both by Its 
structure and dialogue suggests the stage. The studied solidity 
of the characterisation and the particular typification displayed, 
the “dovetail” qualities, and the harmony of its co-ordinated 
parts with the well-rounded-off conclusion are all explained, if 
once we assume the comedy was in the first place conceived an 
written in dramatic form and with stage intention, its transforma- 
tion into running narrative being the result of an after decision. 

It is undeniable that Mr. James, in his later work, has displayed 
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a certain tendency to involution of phrase and sentence. But in 
both “Covering End” and “The Turn of the Screw” we have 
again that beautifully limpid and spontaneously simple English— 
simple, that is, in relation to the rapid complexity of thought and 
observation—which characterised his earlier masterpieces. Here, 
then, would have been the chance for the younger public to make 
a beginning ; for, sad to relate, there is a young and intelligent 
public whose intellectual sensibilities are not yet mature enough to 
allow them to appreciate our author’s particular quality, and though 
often taking him up with the best intentions, it puts him aside 
unfinished. This we can assert from experience. Unfortunately 
«The Turn of the Screw,” which is first in the book, is, from its 
nature, scarcely likely to be acceptable. The disciple will savour 
every word, and when he has come to the end may well give him- 
self up for days to the esthetic sensation of feeling the thing as a 
whole. The method so dexterously employed in “What Maisie 
Knew” and “In the Cage” is here carried to an added pitch of 
refnement. The screw of subtlety of suggestion has been given 
several more turns, in fact. 

In the two books named it was not difficult for us to put our 
interpretation on the facts as seen and experienced from a less 
sophisticated standpoint ; but here we are not equal to the task. 
We are tantalised by a dim suspicion of unthinkable horrors, but 
are quite baffled in our attempts to see clear. That a story of 
the supernatural shou'd be the outcome of Mr. James’s love of old 
houses seems natural enough after we have fully realised that he 
isin earnest about his introduction of this element and that it 
isn’t going to be rationalised. But that this supernatural element 
should be combined with such real vivid living and with such 
fresh and true observation of character—the whole, moreover, set 
forth in the indirect manner we have indicated—constitutes the 
amazing part of the business. The story is unlike anything either 
Mr. James or any other author has ever written. In its totality 
it has absolutely no relation to life, though, as we have said, it is 
woven of living material. As a composition it is indefinite in 
meaning as music, to which as art itis most akin. In its general 
effect it is a sensation objectified, a rendering through the medium 
of real images, expressed in exquisite literary symbols, of the pure 
feeling of gruesome horror. Putting aside all discussion as to 
the justification of a piece of work which is so purely an esthetic 
synthesis, it only remains for us to remark that the “values” on 
which the whole effect depends have been perfectly conceived, and 
the effect is therefore unsurpassable. 


SOULS, DOGS, AND COSTERS 


“A Lotus Flower.” By J. Morgan de Groot. Blackwood. 6s. 


THE author of “A Lotus Flower” wrote his story originally in 
Dutch, and here he presents a translation of it by himself into 
English. Something of what appears to us to be the faults of the 
novel may be due toa ready acquaintance with English words and a 
defective appreciation of their significance as language employed 
for an artistic effect. But behind this, which we are willing to 
allow for, there is fluency of crude thought, and a pompous confi- 
dence in philosophising on all and every occasion, that we do not 
think can be much less reprehensible in Dutch than in English. 
The book is one of that class which tells the reader as in a 
treatise all about the personages of the story; the mechanism of 
their minds and how it works, the susceptibilities of their souls 
and how these vibrate. As a consequence, when the characters 
do or say anything, no interest or surprise is awakened : the reader 
was duly warned that such was what they had to say or do, Two 
young Dutchmen meet two young Swedish ladies at a Paris 
boarding-house, and they pair off. Emile, the lawyer and student 
of sociology and kindred subjects, marries in due time Hilda, who 
18 poetical, musical, self conscious, ecstatic, and smokes cigarettes. 
Gerard, a budding doctor of medicine, weds Marit, who is con- 
Sumptive, and ought to have accepted a Baron. The climate and 
Customs of Holland disenchant Hilda and kill Marit. After her 
death Hilda and Gerard find they love each other, as Marit foresaw 
IN a vision ; but Gerard draws off before a catastrophe happens. 
Nevertheless it happens, for Hilda can no longer bear to live with 
her pragmatic lawyer-husband, and starts alone for Sweden. One 
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solace only has she left—a Newfoundland dog called Cesar; but 
he, unfortunately, gets on the railway line and is cut up also—by 
atrain. Evidently, therefore, if the psychology, and philosophy, 
and analysis do not attract the reader, the story will not. Nothing 
in it attracts us. And yet the book found much acceptance in its 
author’s Vaterland. 


“Owd Bob, the Grey Dog of Kenmuir.” By Alfred Ollivant, 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


This is a story of genuine interest and great promise. The 
grey dog which gives the book its title is a real dog ; we say so 
because in these days of fantastic allegories in titles the intending 
reader might think he was a human hero with a dog’s name. Not 
only is he a dog, but he is one with such qualities of strain, cha- 
racter, and romantic achievement as have roused our interest to a 
pitch which only too many books about humans fail entirely to do. 
And there is another dog—Red Wull, the villain of the tale, whose 
character and actions excited us—as is the wont of villains—even 
more than those of Owd Bob himself. Round a central motive of 
the fearful crime of sheep-murder in the Northumbrian Daleland, 
which depends upon these animals in their vocation of sheep- 
herds, the author has woven a story of their masters with an 
artistic perception and skill that move admiration. It would be 
unjust to tell the tale, even in outline; but for anyone who has 
preserved from his youth the sentiment of country life—its human 
beings and its animals, with their ambitions, prides, and jealousies 
—here is the book for him. But one word in chastening to the 
author. He goes far to mar the effect of much of his talent by an 
affected style. What does it avail the reader to find a dog bask- 
ing in the warmth described as “lying ina fond of sun”? Mr. 
Ollivant will discover in time, we hope, that this kind of fantastic 
griping after description is not the mark of a writer sure of his 
effects. If it were an exceptional thing with him, we would not 
remark upon it. Let him bethink himself. But for such episodes 
as the death of Adam M‘Adam’s wife we forgive him that, and 
more—even the defective Scots speech of M‘Adam. By all means 
let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men. They 
will enjoy it. 


“From Seven Dials.” By Edith Ostlere. London: Duckworth. 
38. 6d, 


The only thing that could justify the writer of these seven 
short stories in putting such a profuseness of swearing in the 
mouths of her characters, male and female alike, would be that 
it should be true, literally or artistically. The oaths of the Seven 
Dials, however, are quite other than those Miss Ostlere prints, 
or dare print. And, moreover, the foul mouth{in the Seven Dials, 
if more common than elsewhere, is recognised as a relative degra- 
dation there no less than in Mayfair. To attach this habit to 
characters who turn out to be susceptible of sudden, and even 
delicate, changes of sentiment is probably false. The setting of 
these stories smacks of the newspaper police reports, and the 
working-out of the penny novelette. It was the fortune of the 
present reviewer, once on a time, to strike up a friendship with an 
old man who sold matches and shirt-studs at the kerb. That 
friendship led him into acquaintance with many persons in the 
same way of life, and he feels bound to assert that the books he 
has read about them do not represent the aspect existence wears 
to them, their passions, hopes, or modes of thought. The best 
thing in Miss Ostlere’s book is “’Ayer up,” a sketch of a ’bus- 
driver who has an old mother. In the other tales the writer’s 
sentimentality seems to carry her off her (artistic) feet. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. Justin McCartTny, who is still living at the sea-side, has 
made good progress with his reminiscences. He manages to 
send his publishers a batch of “copy” every few days. The 
reminiscences, readers will find, are for the most part a series of 
descriptions and recollections of eminent men and women with 
whom Mr. McCarthy had the good fortune to be acquainted. The 
book opens with a description of London as: it was when 
Mr. McCarthy first knew it in the year 1852. The closing 
chapters may be expected to deal in particular with’ two “men, 
Parnell and Gladstone. Mr. McCarthy has paid two visits to 
America and Canada, and of these and the friends he made in the 
course of them he has interesting details to give. An auto- 
biography should be a gossip, and who can gossip more attractively 
than Mr. McCarthy ? 


It is, perhaps, worth while remarking that “ The Californians ” 
is in the nature of a precursor—z.e. the opposite of a sequel—to 
“ A Whirl Asunder,” a little novel by the same authoress, published 
in 1895. Helena is the heroine of “A Whirl Asunder,” and is 
subject to the same fatal predisposition to fall in love with other 
women’s fiancés. There is no indication in “ The Californians,” 
however, of the connection between the two tales. 


Weare shortly to have, from Goupil & Co., whose series of 
illustrated books is so well known, an English edition of their 
“ Marie Antoinette, the Queen,” which so far has only appeared 
in French. The author, M. Pierre de Nolhac, is rightly esteemed 
a specialist on the period. As Conservateur of the Palace of 
Versailles, with all its artistic treasures around him, he can readily 
make history live again in the galleries and salons of the famous 
building. The Palace records are under his care, and his literary 
faculty clothes dry history with all the romance it had when Marie 
Antoinette lived. The great feature of the work, needless to say 
is the illustrations, which are very numerous. The art of the 
Revolutionary period was exceptionally fine. 


Quite a number of notable names will figure in the volume 
which is to conclude—for the present, anyhow—the annals of the 
publishing house of Blackwood. The period dealt with is that 
when John Blackwood had the “ guidin’ o’t”—down to his death 
in 1879. To him, as to his forbears, contributors and authors were 
also in many cases friends. Take this list of folks with whom he 
came into contact—George Eliot, the Hamleys, Bulwer Lytton, 
Speke and Grant, Lockhart, Aytoun, Thackeray, Delane, Anthony 
Trollope, Lever, and Charles Reade. Those names do not by 
any means exhaust the list, so, as has been said, the coming book 
promises an abundance of the ever-attractive personal element. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish, during~ October, a new 
book by the late Thomas Carlyle, under the title of “ Historical 
Sketches of Noted Persons and Events in the Reigns of 
James I. and Charles I.” These studies were for a projected 
history of the first two Stuart Kings of England, and are printed 
from a manuscript left by the author's will to his niece, and edited 
by her husband, Alex. Carlyle, B.A., of Edinburgh. The portion 
devoted to James I. contains chapters on Elizabeth’s funeral, on 
Shakespeare, the Gunpowder Plot, the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, Bog of Lindsey, material progress in England, especially 
London, &c., with the annotations—exclamations—of the cele- 
brated Smellfungus, while throughout there are glimpses of 
Carlyle’s great hero Oliver, “ gliding out and in, like the moon 
in a wet night.” These studies of history on the Stuart period, 
written in the author’s best style of the pre-Frederick days, 
must be full of interest to Carlyle readers and admirers. 


There seems to be a growing demand every autumn for art books. 
Last Christmas one publisher had such a push to meet orders for 
an art book that he actually kept a cab plying between his own 
premises and those of the bookbinder. A very notable book of 
the sort referred to here—a very high effort, indeed—is a “ Gains- 
borough” now in preparation. Also there is to be a volume deal- 
ing with Leonardo da Vinci, and a third on modern Dutch artists. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“ BIsHOP WALSHAM How,” a memoir by Frederich Douglas 
How, hisson. (Isbister. Pp. 486. 16s.) 

“The History of Canada,” being Volume X. (1836-1841) of 
William Kingsfords monumental book. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 672, 155.) 

“Martin Luther,” by /Yenry Eyster Jacobs, is another volume 
of “The Heroes of the Reformation” series. (Putnam. Pp, 454. 6s) 

“Memoirs of Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, his 
Autobiography and Political Correspondence from Hitherto Un. 
published Documents in the Possession of his Family,” edited by 
Sir William R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., with portraits. The Duke's 
character has been assailed time and time again. Here he is 
allowed to tell his own story. (John Murray. Pp. 417. 18s.) 

“The Great Lord Burghley,” a study in Elizabethan state. 
craft, by Martin A. S. Hume. The dedication to the Marquess of 
Salisbury is of “This Attempt at a Political Biography of his 
Illustrious Ancestor, the Prime Minister of Queen Elizabeth” 
(J. Nisbet & Co. Pp. 511. 125. 6d.) 

“ Africa in the Nineteenth Century,” by Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A., renders an account of modern African history “from the 
Cape to Cairo.” (Seeley & Co. Pp. 335. 55.) 

“ British India,” by R. W. Frazer, J.C.S., is another volume in 
“ The Story of the Nations” series. (Unwin. Pp. 399. 5s.) 

“The Great Campaigns of Nelson,” by Wil/iam O'Connor 
Morris, contains a series of articles which originally appeared in 
the Pall Mall Magazine. (Blackie. Pp. 160. 35. 6d.) 


Fiction 


In “ The Angel of the Covenant,” by /. 1ZacLaren Cobban, the 
author has spun a romance around him “who braved and 
encountered the most notable storm like the noblest hero of whom 
Plutarchus wrote, the much but never enough renowned James 
Graham, first Marquis of Montrose.” Dedicated “To William 
Ermest Henley, the truest of friends, this record of true friendship.” 
(Methuen. Pp. 503. 6s.) 

“The Rue Bargain” (sounds like the name of a French street), 
by R. Murray Gilchrist, has a delightful cover. A Hardyesque 
story conscientiously done. Inscribed “To William Emest 
Henley in Admiration and Respect.” (Grant Richards. Pp. 183 
2s. 6d.) 

“Mord-Em'ly” is by W. Pett Ridge, and appeared serially in 
To-Day. Itis Dickensy. (Pearson. Pp. 300. 6s.) 

“ Mistress Nancy Molesworth,” by Joseph Hocking, author of 
the “ Birthright,” will cause many critical pens to set down “An 
engaging and fascinating romance.” Mr. Townsend’s illustrations 
are excellent. (Bowden. Pp. 428. 6s.) 

“Her Memory” is another of Maarten Maartens’s beautifully 
wrought novels—the story of a widower, his child, and the 
“ memory” of the child’s mother. (Macmillan. Pp. 281. 65.) 

“The Red Axe,” by S. R. Crockett, seems to promise robust 
fiction of a medizval order. The illustrations, by Frank Richards, 
are dramatic. (Smith, Elder. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 65.) 

“Far in the Forest,” by S. Weir Mitchell, is another of that 
gentleman’s pleasant stories of old-time American life. (Unwin. 
Pp. 302. 6s.) 

“ Hope the Hermit” is by Edza Lyall, a longish novel of the 
William and Mary period, executed with what looks like a deal of 
care. (Longmans. Pp. 400. 65.) 

“ Judith Boldero” is described as a tragic romance by William 
J. Dawson, the author. “ Morning,” “The Shadow Gathers,” “The 
Darkness Falls,” “The Light Returns,” are inscribed before its 
various “books.” (Bowden. Pp. 406. 6s.) ; 

“The Headswoman” finds Mr. Kenneth Grahame busy with 
old France and a female executioner—a far cry from the “ Golden 
Age.” (John Lane. Pp. 54. 15.) 

“ A Deliverance” is a novel full of ordinary people, and rather 
a relief to find after the procession of “romances” that engulf it 
Allan Monkhouse is the author. (John Lane, Pp. 272, 35- 64) 

“The Others—By One of Them,” the one being 2. We7sh, con 
tains a lightly written portrayal of the author’s family. It 1s am 
amusing family. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 310. 35. 6d.) 
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« Belinda—and Some Others” describes another family. They 
take in boarders, and are delightfully hard-up till “the uncle” pays 
up. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 295. 35. 6d.) 

«Only Flesh and Blood,” by the author of “ Hernani the Jew,” 
isa novel whose flyleaf tells us that it was “typed by a Chancery 
Lane firm in 1893,” though why we fail to see. The book reminds 
ys of the powerful school of French novelists, and is really ever 
so much better than a Hall Caine. (Hutchinson. Pp. 369. 6s.) 

“A Hard Master,” by JZ. A. Cornwall Legh, is described as 
&q strenuous love-story, containing an attractive study of an un- 
sophisticated and passionate girl.” (Service & Paton. Pp. 391. 65.) 

“The Spirit of Sweetwater,” by Hamlin Garland,is described 
as “the charming record of how a strong man’s love avails even 
to check the course of disease in his sweetheart, and to restore 
her to health and happiness.” The book is beautifully produced. 
(Service & Paton. Pp. 100. 2s. net.) 

“The Minister’s Conversion” has for background “a sleepy 
jotus-land, lying a mile from the plash and gurgle of the South 
Devon sea.” J. Hoofer, the author, writes like a buoyant George 
Eliot, (A. & C. Black. Pp. 371. 65.) 

“Turkish Bonds” seem; to be a lively story of “ Armenian 
suffering and Armenian hercism.” The author is May Kendall. 
(Pearson. Pp. 299. 6s.) 

“Under the Dome of St. Paul’s: a Story of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Days,” by Mrs. Marshall, who has written a biographical 
novel round her architect. The pictures of buildings set up by 
the great Sir Christopher have been uncommonly well done by 
Mr. T. Hamilton Crawford. (Seeley. Pp. 330. 55.) 


Poetry, Criticism, Belles Lettres 


“Poetical Works of Robert Bridges.” The first volume of a 
new and complete edition of this gifted poet contains “ Prometheus 
the Firegiver,” “Eros and Psyche,” and “ The Growth of Love.” 
(Smith, Elder. Pp. 292. 6s.) 

“Lorraine and other Verses,” by George Essex Evans, have 
attived from distant Australia. They seem uncommon good for 
reciting, besides being strong, virile, and immeasurably superior 
toLondon’s minor cackle. (George Robertson & Co., Melbourne, 
&. Pp. 210.) 

“Manual of the History of French Literature,” by Ferdinand 
Brunetidre, translated from the French by Ralph Derechef, is 
described as “an application of the doctrine of Evolution to the 
history of a great literature,” and, like all M. Brunetiére’s work, is 
ofthe best. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 531. 125.) 

“Among My Books” is a reprint of the interesting papers 
that have from time to time appeared in Literature, under such 
signatures as “ Vernon Lee,” Leslie Stephen, Andrew Lang, &c. 
Mr. Traill’s preface is not the least attractive of these papers. 
(Elliot Stock. Pp. 158. 5s.) 

“Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” by 4. Mf, F., who 
wntes naturally and is reminiscent. ‘ Early Days in Hanover,” 
“Reminiscences of the Great Napoleon,” “The Last Cruise of 
the _—" are some of the headings. (Longmans. Pp. 
320. 65.) 

“The Book of the Bush,” by George Dunderdale, contains 
many truthful sketches of the early colonial life of squatters, 
whalers, convicts, diggers, and others who left their country for 
their country’s good. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 320. 39. 6@.) 


Science and Philosophy 


“The Structure and Classification of Birds,” by Frank E. Bed- 
dard, M.A, F.R.S., Prosector and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological 
Socizty of London, is a treatise on bird anatomy of the first order, 
and illustrated. (Longmans. Pp. 548. 215. net.) 

“Social and Political Economy,” Essays and Letters by Zyos. 
Judge, edited by his son, 7. Geo. Judge. The author is “a member 


[Continued on page 380 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RED AXE. 
BY 8. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE RAIDERS,” ‘‘CLEG KELLY,” &c. 





MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.— 4 SECOND EDITION of 


RODEN’S CORNER, 4 H. SETON 
MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Sowers,” “ In 


Kedar's Tents,” &c., 1s now ready. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


TRUTH.—“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ In ‘Roden’s Corner’ Mr. Merriman has given us 0 
pe very best—a story original, exciting, and thoroughly readable from title-page to 
nis. 





‘* A book to be read with pure enjoyment.”—///ustrated London News. 
SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, ros. €d. 


a Biographical 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


Sketch. By AuGusTINE Brrr Lt, Q.C., M.P. 

SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Birrell has wae y= what seems to us very little short 
of a masterpiece in a very difficult kind ne feels on laying down the Sook that it 
was a loss not to have known Lockwood : but one feels also that by the literary skill 
of his friend that loss has been at least partially made good.” 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M, THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


NOW READY. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and THE LECTURES. 


With Twenty Full-page Illustrations by George Du Maurier, F. Barnard, and 
Frank Dicksee, R.A., and Eleven Woodcuts. 
*.* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15, 1899. 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free o 
application. 





MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
NOW READY. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES, Vol. I. 


ConTENTs :— Prometheus the Firegiver—Eros and Psyche--and the Growth of 
Love. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ORNE WHITE. 
NOW READY. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


A LOVER OF TRUTH. By Etiza Orne Wurtz, 


Author of ‘‘ A Browning Courtship,” ‘‘ The Coming of Theodora,” &c. 





NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. 
SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
On October 26—SECOND SERIES—Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*.* The Third Series will be issued on November 26. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


“* The Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 


Joun HarsHam. Crown 8vo. 6s. [/n a few days. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. THackeray. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Square 16mo. 2s. 6d. [On October 26. 


Reprinted from 
[On October 26. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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of the industrial community,” and writes on “Labour Strikes,” 
“The Chinese Problem,” “ International Disarmament,” among 
other subjects. (Simpkin. Pp. 178.) 

“ Prisons and Prisoners,” by the Rev. 7. W. Horsley, author of 
“Jottings from Jail.” “Juvenile Crime,” “ Family Crime,” “ Alco- 
holic Infanticide,” and other topics of a like cheerful nature engage 
our author’s pen. (Pearson. Pp. 233. 35. 6d.) 

“Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare,” by Z. W. 
Brabrook, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, whose 
preface contains the remark that “the large share which provident 
societies have had in the promotion of industrial welfare during 
the Victorian era is worthy of even ampler record.” (Blackie. 
Pp. 224. 25. 6d.) 

Juvenile 


“The King’s Reeve and how he supped with his Master,” by 
the Rev. E. Gilliat, who observes that “I hope that this quaint 
view of life in Edward I.’s reign may amuse some jaded readers, 
between the ages of ten and a hundred.” It will. (Seeley & Co. 
Pp. 403. 6s.) 

“The Surprising Travels and Adventures of Baron Munch- 
ausen,” a pack of terrible lies that needs no recommendation. 
The illustrations are quite good. (Gardner, Darton. Pp. 268. 3s. 6d.) 

We have also received “ Fables by Fal,” a really funny book 
with some really funny pictures by P%ilip Burne-Jones (Duck- 
worth. Pp. 68. 3s. 6d.) ; “ Nothing but Nonsense,” an equally 
funny book by M/ary Kernahan, illustrated by Tony Ludovici 
(James Bowden. 35. 6d.) ; and specimen copies of some of 
Walter Crane's admirable picture-books. (John Lane. 4s. 6d. 
bound, or in shilling parts); “Dash and Daring,” stories told by 
G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, &c. (W. & R. Chambers. 
Pp. 414. 5s.); “Paleface and Redskin,” by /. Azstey (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 295. 6s.); “Chips and Chops,” by FR. Meish 
(Blackie & Son. Pp. 175. 2s.); “The Bonden Three,” by Bessze 
Marchant (Blackie & Son. Pp. 240. 2s. 6a.); “The Little 
General,” from Chatterbox (Gardner, Darton. Pp. 144. Is. 62.) ; 
“ Poetry for Children,” by Charles and Mary Lamé6 (J. M. Dent & 
Co. Pp. 127); “Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book” (Gardner, 
Darton. Pp. 283. 2s. 6d.) ; “The Pilots of Pomona,” by Rodert 
Leighton, new edition (Blackie & Co. Pp. 352. 35.) 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


It has often been a matter of reproach to women that so few of 
them are genuine book-lovers or connoisseurs in beauty of binding 
or rarity of edition. The first refutation of this 

A Guild of | masculine reproach came, perhaps, from 
Women Binders America, where some women of means and 
taste conceived the idea of having their favourite 

books bound in a manner worthy of the author and in harmony 
with the contents. Many go so far as to have a design specially 
created for themselves—one might almost say copyrighted. Within 
the last few years a nice taste in these matters has found much 
favour amongst women in England. The demand for artistic 
work in this branch of bookbinding has created a supply, and one 
surprising in its completeness. This is of special interest to 
readers of this column, as this new artistic bookbinding is largely in 
the hands of women. A Guild of Women Binders has been formed, 
and they possess thorough knowledge of their craft and origin- 
ality. The women binders have usually gone through a thorough 
training in one of the art schools. Bookbinding offers exceptional 
opportunities to women who have profited by such a training, and 
is a calling from which they are not debarred by lack of physical 
strength. The work of the women bookbinders is absolutely 
original, all designs being registered at Stationers’ Hall to prevent 
reproduction. We are on the eve of .a renaissance of the art of 
bookbinding from which the happiest results may be predicted, 


and it is especially gratifying to feel that this is in the hands of 
women. 
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Women have earned the reputation of being the greatest offenders 
in the wholesale taking of injurious and often dangerous drugs, 
This is so, particularly amongst that class whose 
The Drug Pest time is taken up in the pursuit of social plea- 
sures. Women resort to these drugs from 
over-exhaustion, when the need of a stimulant is felt ; many 
perhaps, whom nothing would induce to touch either whisky . 
brandy (not in themselves to be recommended), have recourse to 
some one or more of these drugs, much more subtle and dangerous 
in their action, whether it be morphia, antipyrin, cocaine, or some 
of the hundred-and-one “cures” which gain favour now and then 
amongst the decidedly weaker sex. In a certain section of society 
one is astounded at the number of women one meets who carry 
“ restoratives” in their dondonnidres. To illustrate this, some little 
time back a lady at a fashionable “at-home” was heard to offer 
a friend a tabloid from a small silver box—just as one 
person might offer a cigarette to another—with the words, 
“Do have one, dear—they’re only cocaine. Personally | 
find them a necessity, and I don’t know how I should 
get through the day without my ‘tabs.’” This is not cited as q 
common case ; but, all the same, it is significant. In an address 
to the students of the London School of Medicine for Women 
recently, Dra]. Walter Carr spoke at some length on the influence 
of fashion on medicine and the taking of dangerous drugs, 


Quite the loveliest hats I’ve seen this autumn are at Mrs, 
Asser’s, in the Burlington Arcade. One, which was positively in- 
spiring, was made of white felt, dipping back 
The Burlington and front. The small round crown and the 
and its Hats brim underneath were trimmed with narrow 
rows of black felt. The trimming was of velvet 
of two shades—black and /omave; the double fold brought from 
the back and terminating under a white bird, which spreads its 
plumage on the brim in front. This truly vara avis has what at 
first sight would seem to be a double tail, the white and black 
plumes of which fall gracefully on either side. A black velvet 
picture hat might have induced the least vain among women to 
spend five minutes in front of the glass. On the wide brim were 
appliqué true-lovers’ knots in narrow black and white ribbon, and 
round the small crown a wired arrangement of fine black and 
white lace. From a fouf of the same lace in front start four 
ostrich feathers, two black and two white. Underneath at the 
back there is a wide cache-peine of cau de Nil velvet. A most 
peculiar feature of the hat are two black velvet strings that have 
two rosettes. These, when the strings are crossed at the back 
and tied under the chin, come directly behind the ears, lending a 
most Old World and becoming air to the wearer. 

Another hat was of white chenille trellis-work over a silk 
frame. The hat was reversible—that is, it could be worn with the 
trimming to the silk or the front. Drooping black feathers start 
from a chou of black velvet, “asses’ ears” of the velvet stand 
upright over the feathers. A couple of lovely pearl pins are 
crossed in the velvet at the front or the side. 

Many people have a notion that everything in the Burlington 
is enormously dear. This is quite a thistake, even apart from the 
right principle that nothing really good in quality is ever ex- 
pensive. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





[_ANGUAGE—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 





—_ 





‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and . 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 
SABELLA ; or, the Pot of Basil. By Joun 


Keats. Pcofusely Illustrated, with Decorated Borders, Full-page 
Pictures, and Initial Letters by W. B. Macdougall. Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. By Lavrence 


HousMAN. With several Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover Design 
by the Author, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. From the 


Close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican and other Original Sources. From the German of Dr, 
Lupwic Pastor. Edited by Fr. ANTRoBUs, of the Oratory. 
Vol, V. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. [Vol. VI. immediately. 





A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 
Based on ‘*Scheeben’s Dogmatic.” By JosEPH WILHELM, D.D., 
Ph.D., and THoMAS B. ScANNELL, B.D. Vol. II. Demy 
8vo, 15s. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
SEISMOLOGY. By Joun Mine, F.RS., 


F.G,.S., Author of ‘‘Farthquakes and other Earth Movements,” 
With’53 Figures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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And recommend it alike to the Invalid, 
the Convalescent and the Robust. 


REJUVENATING, INVIGORATING: 
“RICH IN PHOSPHATES.”—Baron Liebig. 
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See that every cork bears the brand 


“* MAX GREGER,” 


without tt the Wine ts not genuine. 


In Bottles and Screw-Stoppered Flagons. 
From 18s. to GOs. per doz. 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS, 


Sole Proprietors: SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & Co., Ltd., 
45, St. Thomas Street, LONDON, S.E. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
; Author of “ Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm” &c. 
With the Government Enquiry and Report by ¥. LARKIN, Esq., deputed by the 

, Government of India, and other Official Documents. 

Witha Frontispiece in Photogravure, 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full-page Plates in Black 
and White, a Map, and over 150 Text Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 

THE TIMES, —“ The ordinary reader will be struck with the portraits, which show 
that in a very few weeks he must have endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. Other 
travellers, no doubt, have gone further, but none who have escaped with their lives have 
fared worse...... He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation or bravado....A 
book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.” 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With too Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois Courboin. 
1 vol. Imperial 8vo. 36s. 
_PUNCH.—“ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, 
this book is a most valuable authority on feminine costumes.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Count Pier Desiperio Pasotint. Abridged and Translated by Pau 
SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and 
Documents. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By CLaup NuGent. With 12 Portraits. 1 vol. 15s. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwarp Rosins. With 12 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ST. FJAMES'S GAZETTE.— Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins's 
volume not the least is the number of interesting portraits. The author has studied his 
subject closely and succeeded in giving a very fair impression of the times and events of 
which he treats.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James Firzmaurice-Ketiy, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Literatures of the World. 
THE ACADEMY.—“ An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with 
perspective and proportion; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; 
the judgments are judicial, impartial ; the style is good, lucid, and interesting. It is 
work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GeorGE WynDHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ACADEMY.—“ Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess,, it breathes. 
Its material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. Mr. 
Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “‘ Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol. 
THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE-—" Mz. Norris's new story is one of his best. 
It is handled throughout in the perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed. 
The plot is developed with the skiil of a practised novelist.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 1 vol. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—“ The first story shows Mr. James’s subtlest character- 
istics, his supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. 
The second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, brilliant, 
polished.” 

TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 

By Epwin Puan, Author of ‘‘ A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
’ Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pugh studies the East-End and low life 
with a singularly vivid power and picturesque style of presentation. If the book were 
remarkable for nothing else, the pictures wou!d make it noticeable.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 
By EtLen Giascow. 1 vol. 
THE MANCHESTER COUR/JER.—“ It is a human document of enthralling 
interest. Not since the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was published has the world been 
given the heart of a woman to read on an open page as in this volume.” 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 
By Fevrx Gras, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous 
and exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


3y Maxwet Gray, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 1 vol. 
THE DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to be bought and read, and read again andagain. ' 
VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria. 1 vol. 
THE ATHENAUM.—" We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction. The book is distinguished by an abounding vitality and a very real capacity for 
receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
By MatILpA MALtinc. 1 vol. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The story, at once pathetic and 
passionate, is told with breathless interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that 
elevates the reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. The QO yt] 


THE SHARK HUNTER; or, the Life ana 


Adventures of Richard Harman, Master Mariner. 


By Captain CHARLES YOUNG, Author of ‘‘ Harold the Viking,” &c. 
With Illustrations by R. André. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 





| 


THE CHANGELING. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* In some respects this is the strongest novel that Sir Walter Besant has 
ever written.” —Literature. 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. 


By GEORGE PAsToN, Author of ‘‘ The Career of Candida,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The cleverness of George Paston’s book, the ease and excellence of the | 


style are so remarkable... . This brilliant writer." —Spectator. 
‘* Clever and readable.” —Academy. 


A CLOUD OF DAWN. 


By ANNIE VICTORIA Dutton, Author of ‘‘ Theories,” ‘‘ Wisdom’s 
Folly,” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


HOLLINHURST. 


By FRANCES A. COLDICOTT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNATTAINABLE. 


By MyrA Swan, Author of ‘‘ Shallows.” 


[ Ready. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[R ea dy. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIM., LONDON. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
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241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., | 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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ON THE CONTINENT | 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, EC, 


And 30 RUE TAITBOOT, PaRis, 
Special Continental Representative, 





‘“‘THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under. 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Raitway 


: Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ....00e0e LL... TStace. scccoscucensce - 14 Galerie du Roi. 
19s tenes © PP. Kats cccccccerscesseees 97 rue Neuve. , 
Egypt. 

MAU Dicassstsascess ; — Anglo-American Book Depot, 
pa Subsinkeedoekss F.. Diemer ....00scersceee Librairie International, 
sp -Rehepabeae patos G. G, Zacheria.....00 - Library. 

France. 

AIX-LEs-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ..... . Place du Revard. 

BIARRITZ ......4 « V. Bernquet .so.-seceeee Place de la Mairie, 

$9 teeeseeee L. Jugand ....ccccccccere 3 rue Mazagran. 
KCATINES <ccssesesoce C.B. Fast  <ccccessceee 45 rue d'Antibes, 

ee ee Vi Pesrier .ceccsccccseces 4 rue d’Antibes, 

9) eoveneoceees F, Robaudy ...scccceeee 42 rue d’Antibes, 
FEAVRE: dcvccpnceess JOUTCIENION ...eeeeeeee . Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ...ss.0000 17 rue Paradis. 

ae ee - Mme. Dumont......... Kiosque, rue Neailles, 

MENTON  ccccocee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel, 

MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......0 Kiosque de Journaux, 

HEE, instessccesass 6 BP, Berthelot cccse sccess 6 rue de France, 


Galignani Library ... 


48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
Le Vent & Chevallier 


50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 


BYERtANO sccssesecosns . 37 avenue de l’Opéra. 
Byron Library .......06 8 rue Castiglione. 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
Neal's Library ....... . 148 rue de Rivoli, 





Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. : 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Poulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 









Germany: 
BERLIN 0000000000 «| B. TgeS nsec. .ncccesevece . Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT ...... J. Vaternahm ......... Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG ...ee eee J. W. Basedow.....0+ + 19-21 Brodschrangen. 
WIESBADEN ..... BANOS Soonskacteadicctenny 3uchhandlung. 
Italy. 
FLORENCE......000 Bocca Fratelli ......++ 8 via Cerretani. 
iS 5 Carlo Pratesi...s.sseeees 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
enna semen © B. Seeber ccccosccccscee - 20 via Tornabuoni. 
tpi) ~eneninnxe G. P. Vieusseux ..... - Library. 
GENOA 20500 y<0ces - Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN coccceeeeeee O. Bertussi ..... . Library, piazza del Duomo. 
55+ <p embessencon Bocca Fratelli ....+++ . 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 
Ob ten ceb cones Cesare Casiroli ...+00.0. 2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
spe) |) aekesruenen oe, As MURIOO | soachasseavenre Railway Station Bookstall. 
BRA PLES '50400..0905 + Detken & Rockoll Piazza del Plebiscitio. 
56 eeeonw eases Gs Valette ...ccscce0s008 Station Bookstall. 
PEADIEID i cshpsssinannse Bocca Fratelli ........ Via del Corso. 
1) treecccceeseoes Loescher & Co. os. 307 via del Corso. 
> heobiseGnainate Latigi Ro88t <ccccsssccce Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
ET ee - A, Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO ..... 2 GANG OO ccincccsves . 21 via Vittorio Emanuele. 
” R. Vissetti ...s0ccccceeee . 2via Vittorio Emanuele. 
Carlo Clausen ......+ + 19 via di Po. 
P0220 Bros, ssescorseeee Railway Station Bookstall. 
Roux & Co. cessoerseee . Galerie Subalpina. 
Sebastiano Zanco s+... Kiosque, presso San Marco. 
EEIIUED snaveornerpons . Festersen & Cie ..... . Library. 
BERNE seseeseeeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA.......0000 o C.E. Alioth ssscsasse . Boulevard du Théatre. 
ps. wonee wenen « George & Co. .....006 - 1o Corraterie. : 
LAUSANNE «000. Be, BUOY setsenspsieeincoes Railway Station. 
ey.) | Cae Roussy & Co. ...seeeee Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN....00s0000 o DIRERCAL * vesssecsscenses Kapellplatz. [hof. 
— A. Gebhardt .... Library under the Schweitzet- 
MONTREUX ..... . CB. Faist Library. 
1 eee - E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
TERRITET «200000 - E. Schlesinger ........ . Library. 
UL scsscenmeseiien .: . Railway Station Bookstall. 
VEVEY cerssesseeee E. Schlesinger ....+0.+6 Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE oe 

. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 

Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be Oe 

stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 45. + 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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= AFRICAN BANKING | H © DE SIA, THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
LIMITED. Limited. 
CORPOR ATION, Established 1879. 
SS at § toes uneed heals the Pomgeniog Soma, tp to Fs 7. 
ubscribe: ital—£ 1,575, 
Limited. Authorised Capital © £200,000 | 15s. each, Patd-u ts ayy Ps ong Bae ap Sho 
P 300,000. " Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Heap OFFICE: Pa gs pad cong, Peet som & Tomes 
* a ‘a Ta 10C . as! ondon rahamstown imberiey, in, 
N, 4g to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Issued Capital £230,000. William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Ellzabeth, 
‘ ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. esia: 
| Re Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. Fae ere Bulawayo, Salisbury, Unntali. | Saeemeatt Barberton, 
yO, ‘a oa ar sam Me eo i: 
18 . | Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
2 Registered Capital - £2,000,000 Managing Directors in South Africa: per rene Macguee Winburg. East Africa : 
ve, - pa ‘ i 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 I, H. ERE and J. C. KNAPP, Pe nd A ke ¥. Posies. alee. Est 
atin Main Street, Bulawayo. M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Es .; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
re Di itt Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn » Esq. 

Boarp oF DirecTors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- Secretary : Pao - anager wa at Cape Town), James 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- ‘too t Credie d Di ay d. Bill eae 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON. and Colle aad be ‘a wT h ~ Fe Ponsa sal spc | 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, ch Gea te, Meek he Gace Gee ee 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & om ‘“ Tr _ Rhodes, aE t Cc — WN ‘ree State, the 
Co); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- cee : ‘Degeale sont ony agghn einony pony ‘same at terms 

ent wa of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sit Francis Knoll | winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, | ascertainable on application 
way Company ; Thomas ~~ Esq., Director of the Com- E.c 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William oie iad 

lames Thomson, Hoy. J.B Chairman of the National ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 

iscount Compary, Limited. 

Bankers.—The | pee eT —_ Soak, Limited ; This Comp penned s 7 BANK, LIMITED. 

Commercial Bank of Scotlan imited ; Prescott, Dims- zs Company is prepared to undertare— 

fae, Cave, Tugwell, & Co Limited: Parr’s Banking . Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel] The management in Rhodesia of Companies een 

Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). : f : i: ? J 

Braxcuss 1» Sours Arnica.-Cape Town, Bulawayo, and Syndicates operating in the British South po ame veeees teteeeeeenens ee ss 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, . ’ $4 at eitid Ae titectoeu rine F 
EMTs Grakecasoun, Mdaiadiont Kimberley, Africa Company s Territories. Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 539,437 10 O 
King William’s Pe my ceed Matjesfontein, To obtain th hits Enci ? D 

"3 1 
Le any Wiccan Wynter” eee | | To obtain through its Engineering Department] esters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 

Acency 1n America (NEw York). : ‘ - . , | be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with reports thereon United Kingdom. 

South Africa conducted on the usual terms. P ” Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 

Ee pa eo Soaaad at rates which can be ascer- To buy approved stands, farms, or other Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

: , Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. ' interests. tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 
way 
BANK OF MONTREAL. | ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
n. . 
: Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. FORM No. 1 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —MONTREAL. i 7 Be . H 
General Manager !-E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, t09 Fleet Street, London, 
and : ComMiTTEE: E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
all, Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers, 
>, Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
Without Sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS, The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements, The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 

1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus. The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
Once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. ° 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 


HEAD Orrick—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
LONDON OFFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, 








ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OvurTLook (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


CE TT EY Tne on ee eer LS Ty’. Fon 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will sintply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
IF ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for ‘months, 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 


Address 





TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS— THE ENGLISH 
RIVIERA. 

FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROSS and 
CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45", 3.35, 3-44, 4.50, and 7.5 
p.M., and from HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS at 7.0f, 8.0, 8.40, 8.53, 
10.15, and 11.55 A.M. 

* Saturdays only. + Mondays only. 
FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES. 

EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leaves FOLKE- 
STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 A.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 
10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. from CHARING CROSS and 
4.36 P.M. from CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Class 
Tickets are issued by these trains. 

ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 
EVERY SUNDAY. 








7 | Charing | Cannon | London | 3rd Class 
” | Cross | Street Bridge | Return Fare 
| | 
on | a | oe 1 oon | s. d. 
ST. LEONARDS ......... | 
HASTINGS coscosccoocesee } | 655 7 8 733 | $0 
6 55 7 8 7 13 } 
TUNBRIDGE 
r |. 9 15 9 18 4 6 
WELLS... Ir 10 II 20 II 22 
ee | me | em | we | 8 





These Tickets are available to return the same or following day by any 


train, 
FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 


SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 
CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGE to 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 

ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 












LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES; ; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORY 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termin! in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL'S (City) 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all 
at the landing places. ¥ all the above routes 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 74 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord W, C 


now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ** -Douvres. 

Sry oe I Ph, oat es Dover,” e¢ Cale ee bh pth 
arden. ost of these Vesse: ve ¢ man ithi 

DOVER and CALAIS. ¥ passages within the hour betuems 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris, 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the No: urope. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com ce ben 
Saloons and afford query, aasemnatnden. Fixed Day and Night i New 
TuHRouGH Service (on Week-days)—-NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE Continent by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Li at 


4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Lu e to rineipal 
Cities and Towns in arepe. neni 


CHIEP CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, Fe Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M, 

Chg ee 9 —— ~~ ke Lore eS, Ninesas, 4-6 Domhof; 
: Capt. BLomerietp, Gare Maritime ; -CARLO: M 

Go., Beckers! BALE! Mem De Sevan Co, § tnbtun 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
pom ary ee ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock. 
spur Street, S.W. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 








VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 









Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 













ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 12 5 fi £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 

Tbe Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 

line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

















FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
pacilicta! 2 
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